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The speeding up of communications and transport 
elville 


am by land, sea and air has quickened man’s mind with 


ng.— . be 
hing. the desire and cultural need for wider travel. 


~atest 
bed- 
iy Speed’s triumph over space has contracted Earth’s distances and, con- 


uty versely, enlarged the bounds of human knowledge. These happenings are 
o reacting in turn upon the spirit and character of modern travel. The 
day of dalliance in travel has passed. A new technique of travel has 


emerged. It demands interest and enjoyment, but, above all, close con- 


3ENT 


ntry 


ny tact with realities that will keep the traveller abreast of the new speed 
x § in the World’s exchange of knowledge. 

vith 

- South Africa—and there, indeed, are realities and 
Y vast potentials differing from those of other lands— 


fulfils in many ways the requirements of the new travel. 
Our Special Winter Tours for 1935-36 are designed to 
reveal these to the visitor and to simplify his travel 


arrangements. 


“ Reality Tours,’ a comprehensive programme of 
sailings and costs, will be mailed gratis on request to 
The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (Phone: 
Whitehall 4488.} 
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Carrying Salvation’s Flag to 


SOUTH 
CHINA 


General Evangeline Booth has begun her 


first big advance by extending the work 
of The Salvation Army to the six great 
provinces of South China. 


Here 240,000,000 souls are in great need 


of spiritual enlightenment, 2nd to this 


dark land .a band of twelve Salvation 
Army pioneers has just set forth to 


** preach good tidings . bind up the 
broken-hearted . . . proclaim liberty to 
the captives.” 


This wonderful field of Missionary endeav- 
our imposes sacrifice, self denial and hard 
toil, but the victories it promises are glori- 
In order that the work of The Army 
in South China may prosper, please send 
a gift addressed to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 


ous. 





On November 7th the Soviet peoples 
celebrate, with the world’s greatest 


mass demonstration, the wonderful 


achievements in which they are 
participating. 

For this event a special tour will 
leave October 30th — 
19 days from £20 inclusive. 


London on 


the U.S.S.R. during 
the autumn, for 2, 3, or 4 weeks, 
with five days at sea 
from £1 per day inclusive. 


Cruise tours to 
each way, 


Full information from Any Leading 
Travel Agents, or Intourist Ltd., 
Bush House, London, W.C.2. 
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In the Great Hall of 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 


A unique opportunity of viewing what is 

perhaps the finest collection of authentic 

antiques ever gathered together for sale under 
one roof. 


OPENING, SEPT. 27th, at 1 p.m. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE League of Nations Council, which met on 
Thursday as a result of the failure of the attempts 
of the Committee of Five, can hardly fail to proceed now 
in accordance with Article XV of the Covenant to pass 
its own judgement on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 
If that judgement is unanimous any State which goes to 
war in contravention of it commits 7pso facto an act of 
war against all League States. So does a State resorting 
to war within three months, whether the judgement is 
unanimous or not. It is clear, therefore, that if Signor 
carries out his declared intentions he will 
automatically expose his country to the measures of 
restraint and repression provided for in Article XVI. 
hat means that within a week or less the League may be 
faced with the gravest decisions it has ever had to take. 
Thanks largely to British leadership and French co-opera- 
tion (which is less hesitating than articles in the Paris 
Press, subject as it is to diverse influences, would suggest) 
there is no reason to fear that the Council will flinch from 
its task. The plain facts are that Abyssinia can be 
defended, and Italy’s aggressive intentions frustrated, 
by united and resolute action, with far less difficulty and 
tisk than would be involved in the case of aggression by 
any other Great Power; and that the moral case against 
Italy, after the acceptance by Abyssinia of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Five, which almost 
exeeed reasonable limits in the satisfaction of every 
kegitimate Italian demand, is overwhelming. 
* * * * 


That a conflict between the League and Italy can still 
be averted seems unlikely. Signor Mussolini is un- 
doubtedly impressed by the opposition he has provoked, 
particularly in this country, and might yet retrace his 
‘ourse if he had not burned all his boats. Italy has 
hailed Sir Samuel Hoare’s message to the Duce, and Sir Eric 


Drummond’s more formal assurances, with relief. There 
is some danger, indeed, that they may be misinterpreted, 
for while it is highly desirable to make Italy understand 
that Britain as an individual country is animated by no 
kind of hostility to her it must be made equally clear that 
Britain as a member of the League of Nations holds 
herself completely free to take whatever action defence 
of the Covenant may require. That undoubtedly was 
the intention behind both messages. It is to be hoped 
that they were so understood. Meanwhile there is some 
reason to fear that the duty of assisting Abyssinia against 
aggression is being disregarded. The Emperor appealed 
to the League many weeks ago to despatch neutral 
observers to watch the situation on the threatened 
frontiers, and be in a position to send objective and 
reliable information to Geneva regarding ** incidents ” 
that may inevitably arise there. Such a step would be of 
great value, particularly in view of the danger that such 
an incident may be made use of to precipitate the whole 
conflagration. The League Council would do well to 
comply with the request without further delay. 
* * * * 


The Meme! Elections 

Events at Memel on Sunday, when the much-discussed 
elections take place, will be watched with anxiety 
throughout Europe. Whatever its faults in the past 
Lithuania has in the last few weeks shown itself fully 
alive to the necessity for so conducting the elections as 
to give no valid ground for complaints by Germany. 
Invalid complaints there will almost inevitably be in 
any case; the aggressive nationalism cultivated under 
National Socialist rule militates fatally against reasonable 
co-operation between Germans and Lithuanians at Memel, 
or Germans and Poles at Danzig. In the case of Danzig 
the League has a special status and disputes go regularly 
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to the Council for settlement. The Memel constitution 
is guaranteed by Britain, France, Italy and (nominally) 
Japan. The fact that the three European guarantors 
are to have representatives at Memel on Sunday to watch 
the conduct of the elections, coupled with the assurances 
given them at Geneva on Wednesday by the Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister, M. Lozoraitis, should go far to ensure a 
free and fair vote. The Memellanders are fully entitled 
to stand for their just rights, but what Lithuania com- 
plains of, with some justice, is a defiant nationalism 
fomented from Berlin. 
* * * * 
Evolving Russia 
The evolution of Russia may turn out to be the most 
important process now going on in Europe. There is 
nothing spectacular about it, but from time to time dis- 
connected items of news throw light on the situation. 
This week, for example, it is announced that the régime 
of divorce for the asking is at an end, or at any rate that 
something like a genuine procedure is now required. 
Hitherto wives or husbands could be discarded at will. 
In the future the undesired spouse must be informed 
of what is in store and given the opportunity of arguing 
the case before a recognised tribunal, working in the 
knowledge that the present policy of the government is to 
uphold family life—a phrase which should perhaps be 
relatively construed. At the same time a striking depar- 
ture from the original principle of a flat-rate wage is 
reported. Competition in coal-cutting with the latest 
machinery has led to astonishing yields, with the result 
that the whole standard of coal production throughout 
the Soviet Union is likely to be substantially raised. 
And the best workman will apparently get the best wage. 
Little by little the contrasts between Soviet Russia and 
‘apitalist countries in their internal affairs are being 
pared away, and internationally, as M. Litvinoff has lately 
demonstrated at Geneva, Russia’s foreign policy is 
well on the way to becoming that of any good League 
member. 
* * * x 
Chinese Progress 
While the advice so high an authority on public finance 
as Sir Frederick Leith-Ross can give to the Government 
at Nanking may be counted on to promote stability in 
China in that field, it is satisfactory to learn, on the 
authority of a Chinese correspondent cited by Mr. 
Warburton Davidson in The Times, of the substantial 
improvement effected in the important western province 
of Szechuan by General Chiang Kai-shek as the result of 
his recent campaign against the Communists there. Both 
taxation and local government is said to have been unified, 
and the vexatious delays resulting from constant tax- 
levies on goods in transit have been abolished. The army 
has been reorganised, motor-roads and car-ferries are under 
construction, and capital which had fled east to Shanghai 
is now returning to its native home for productive invest- 
ment. Even though this account be a little highly 
coloured, the picture it presents is confirmed in general 
by other reports of the immense improvement in 
conditions in Western China. If Nanking can maintain 
an effective contact with Szechuan, and control the 
intervening provinces, it will be in a stronger position 
than any Chinese government since the revolution. 
= * * * 
Trade Agreements to Lower Tariffs 
There has been a useful discussion on bilateral trade 
agreements this week in the Second Committee of the 
League Assembly, arising out of a resolution moved by 
M. Bonnet, the French Minister of Commerce. The 
presupposition is that a certain degree of de facto currency 
stabilisation has already been established, and that the 
time is ripe, if not for an all-round reduction of trade 
obstacles, at least for agreements between individual 


—— 


countries to reduce them. In other words, 
be more trade agreements such as have alread 
between Britain and a number of countries, Dr, Burgi 
for Great Britain, urged that such agreements a 
more widespread and beneficial when based on the 
principle of the most-favoured nation. That Stiggestio 
needs modification. The most-favoured nation an 
at present stands in the way of bilateral agreements to 
reduce tariffs, since it imposes on the contracting parties 
the necessity of conceding the same reduction to all 
other countries which may claim it. It would not do 0 
however, if it were made inapplicable in cases of ee 
agreements for tariff reduction. The clause should be 
modified in this sense, with the provision that thin 
parties willing to accede to the arrangement for lowering 
tariffs should be free to participate reciprocally, " 
* * * * 

The Church Crisis in Germany 

Only scanty information is available as we go to press 
regarding the important meeting of the Prussian (op. 
fessional Synod which opened at Steglitz on Tuesday. 
The session was expected to be momentous and they 
was some doubt whether it would be vetoed by the 
authorities. It is indeed postponed for a week, for 
unexplained reasons. A representative of the Ministry 
of Church Affairs, established to effect, or attempt to 
effect, the domination of the Church by the State, 
attended and delivered a speech which, by its reaffip. 
mation of the resolve of the Minister to control Church 
finances and a reference to the ‘ unfortunate cop. 
sequences ” which would follow the adoption by the 
Synod of resolutions unpalatable to the authorities, 
widened rather than closed the gulf between the Synod 
and the Ministry. London daily papers were curiously 
silent about the sittings of the Synod on Wednesday. 
but since the congress is meeting in private it is probabl 


there should 
y been mage 





enough that discussions leading to a critical decision 


would be treated as confidential till the decision was 
actually taken, But such decisions seem to be impending, 
Open conflict between the Protestant Church and the 
State has been long deferred, and there is a party in the 
Church which for many reasons prefers compromise, 
but it will be surprising if the school of which Pastor 


Niemoller is the leader does not decide that the moment f 
has come to stand tor freedom, because, like Luther, it f 


can no other. 
* * x 


The Milk Dispute 


The milk distributors’ committee may or may nef 


have been wrong in objecting to the prices fixed by thef 


Milk Marketing Board, but it will certainly be in the wrong F 
if it attempts to hold up a public service by refusing tof 


distribute milk in the interim period between the expiry 


of the present contracts (October Ist) and the decision oi F 
The representative oF 


the Committee of Investigation. 


the Minister of Agriculture is satisfied with the offer made 


by the Board that any decision arrived at by the Minister 


as a result of the investigation will be made retrospective f 


There is therefore no need to refuse to sign the newp 


contracts, and no excuse whatever to threaten actiof 


which, if this were an ordinary trade union matte,> 


would quite simply be called a strike—one directly 
damaging to the public. 
feel that the distributors have a strong case. The 
consumer is paying heavily for his milk, and the farmes 


can only just make both ends meet; yet the big disf 
tributing firms are paying huge dividends, and in one ca 


—that of United Dairies—£1 shares were recently quote! 
at 68s. Many of the small distributors, of course, at 
not doing so well. But it is beyond question a fact that 
the costs of distribution in the milk trade are far too high, 
and if they are not reduced it will be great injustice 
producers and consumers, 
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d Traffic Courts 

the Chief Constable of Southport, speaking at the 
National Road Conference on Tuesday, pointed out that 
magistrates still hesitate to inflict suitable punishment 
for dangerous driving—namely, imprisonment and with- 
drawal of licence. The question inevitably arises whether 
the ordinary magistrate’s court is fitted to deal with cases 
of this kind. There is very much to be said for a proposal 
made by Mr, Graham Page at the Law Society’s meeting 
at Hastings. He suggested the establishment of separate 
courts presided over by specially selected traflic judges 
with jurisdiction to cover all matters relating to road 
traffic; they would take over work now performed by 
High Courts, County Courts, and Magistrates’ and 
(oroners’ Courts. This would have the two-fold effect 
ofrelieving other courts whose time is already congested, 
and ensuring expertness in the handling of traffic cases. 
More uniformity is needed in the application of the law ; 
Jess misplaced sympathy with dangerous drivers; and 
simplicity in procedure. Mr. Page’s plan would cost 
money. It would be worth it if it made the roads safer. 


Roa 


* * * * 


A Bishop Delivers Judgement 

If the Rural Dean of Wearmouth may possibly have 
contemplated exceeding his clerical duties in his sym- 
pathy for the Durham miners, it is certain that the 
Bishop of Durham has exceeded his in the complacent 
letter of advice which he sends to the Rural Dean. The 
latter had been invited to take an active part in an 
agitation for ** seeking an increase in the miners’ standard 
of living.” If that meant encouraging the miners to 
strike, then no doubt it would be wise and humane to 
urge him to desist. But the Bishop was not content 
with such exhortations. He proceeded to diagnose 
the causes of the miners’ discontents in a manner which 
may justly arouse their indignation. It is misleading to 
suggest, as the Bishop does, that the miners are only 
suffering, as “‘ every section of the wage-earning com- 
nunity ” is, from the world economic dislocation. They 
are suffering, as a class, far more severely than any other 
great group of workers in the country. The Bishop pre- 
judges the case in favour of the owners when he asserts 
that improvement of the miners’ condition must depend, 
“partly, on a more intelligent organisation of the mining 
industry . . . . but, mainly, on the economic recovery 
of the civilised world.” The intelligent reorganisation 
of the industry along lines precisely recommended by 
one expert authority after another is perfectly possible, 
but neglected. As long as it is neglected the miners have 
special grounds of complaint. The Bishop's homily 
might have been framed by the most extreme reactionary 
among individualist mine-owners. 

. . * 

The Christian Citizen 

The campaign which the Methodist Church is about to 
undertake with a view to impressing on its younger 
members the responsibilities of Christian citizenship, in 
regard to such questions as world peace, the social order, 
gambling, temperance, the family life, the use of leisure, 
will be watched with keen and sympathetic interest by 
men of all religious confessions, and by many whose 
concern is solely for good citizenship without the prefix 
“Christian.” Reunited Methodism is in itself a powerful 
force, and if the campaign prospers as it deserves it may 
easily, and with great advantage, be extended, in some 
localities at any rate, to include the younger members of 
other Churches than the Methodist. The plan of the 
campaign, with its twofold emphasis, on personal stan- 
dards and social aims, is wisely conceived. In regard 
to such a question as, for example, the drink problem, 
the liberal-minded man would admit for the community 
4 less exacting discipline than the abstinence he may feel 


it right to impose on himself. But both standards need 
serious thought and discussion. Religious conviction 
quickens the will, but that alone is not enough. Hard 
thinking is called for, as well as ardour and sacrifice. 
Methodism is fortunately well provided with experienced 
leaders competent to guide its youth in the exploration of 
the path of public service. 
* * * * 

Dissenting Labour Leaders 

The Labour Party as a whole, both in its political and 
its industrial organisation, has thrown its weight on the 
side of the Government in regard to its action on behalf 
of League principles and collective security. But the 
crisis reveals the weakness of Labour leadership. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Lansbury 
himself all dissent from the party view. The position of 
Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Lansbury is at least intelligible and 
worthy of respect. It is that of uncompromising pacifists 
who do not believe in fighting even in support of right. 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s view is far less simple. A little time 
ago he was prepared to urge the use of “ armed forces if 
necessary ” to check the ambitions of Japan; he de- 
nounces their use today because the League of Nations 
is a “sham.” He is not opposed to the use of force as 
such, but he would only employ it in support of Socialist 
order against capitalist aggression. He does not. it 
appears, think that peace is worth preserving when 
Socialist Governments are not in power ; or that any evil 
is worth combatting till he has completely and everywhere 
eradicated the evil of capitalism. Therein he is much 
more uncompromising than the rulers of Soviet Russia. 

* * * * 


The Evil of Smoke 

Year after year we listen to well-justified protests 
against the pollution of atmosphere by smoke, but the 
evil, if slightly diminished, continues. One thousand 
tons of sulphuric acid are daily poured into the London 
atmosphere, said Dr. Lessing, at the annual conference 
of the National Smoke Abatement Society on Tuesday, 
and the damage done is probably £1 per head of the 
population—apart from the disastrous effects upon 
health. More gas and electricity are among the remedies. 
For the rest, the use of smokeless fuel offers the best 
means of abatement ; but the difficulty lies in its price. 
It would be well worth while to spend some public money 
on intensive research into the problem of securing a cheap 
and satisfactory smokeless fuel. When that is available 
legislation could do the rest. 

* X* * * 


Boots for Italy—Trade Union Action 

“Members must be warned that in no circumstances 
are they to make goods for the Italian Government.” 
Such is the instruction issued by the executive of the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives to their 
members, acting upon a resolution passed in 1926. If 
ever there were an occasion when such action might 
appear to be justified, the present is one. Nevertheless, 
the instruction—this is also the view of the Trades Union 
Congress—is ill-advised. It not within the com- 
petence of trade union leaders to determine the policy 
of the nation in matters of peace and war; that is for 
the Government and Parliament, and the whole people 
making its opinion heard. The matter might perhaps 
assume a different aspect if the Government palpably 
disregarded its obligations to the Covenant and defied 
public opinion. It would in that case be straining logic 
to insist that workers should work to help an aggressive 
and acquisitive Power. But such a position has not arisen 
and is not likely to arise. The sectional withdrawal of 
labour at the behest of trade union executives is the 
least satisfactory way of expressing the disapproval of 
the public. 
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ACHIEVEMENT AT GENEVA 


HE Italo-Abyssinian dispute, after a week which 
has seen the issue of one communiqué unex- 
pectedly conciliatory in form and another singularly 
cryptic by the Italian Cabinet, the publication of 
the recommendations of the Committee of Five, 
their acceptance by Abyssinia and their rejection by 
Italy, has returned to the Council of the League. 
The situation is in some respects clearer, in others 
more obscure, for Signor Mussolini’s diplomacy is 
perplexing. When the League Council met on 
September 4th Baron Aloisi made every kind of 
difficulty about the appointment of a committee 
of conciliation, and absented himself from the 
Council when it was appointed. The Italian Cabinet 
communiqué issued last Saturday not only took full 
account of the committee’s findings, but actually 
expressed appreciation of the endeavours made. by 
the committee to effect a settlement. And_ the 
Italian reply to the committee’s proposals, published 
at Geneva on Wednesday, conforms in all respects to 
normal League procedure. That this represents any 
fundamental change of attitude on Italy’s part it 
would be folly to assume. The most that can be said 
is that it conceivably might. For the rejection of 
the proposals of the Committee of Five is categorical, 
the shipments of troops to Africa continue, and 
though the solid unanimity at Geneva, coupled with 
the movements of the British fleet, have undoubtedly 
made an impression at Rome, there is no justification 
for any belief in an abandonment of the policy of 
aggression, 

In consequence the Council now takes up the 
Abyssinian question afresh, and a new chapter in 
the handiing of the crisis opens. In one sense nothing 
has yet been achieved, in another and larger sense 
very much; and it is desirable on all grounds to 
appreciate at this stage what that achievement is. 
To begin with the most recent and most concrete 
development, the report of the Committee of Five is a 
document for which no praise can be too high. The 
plan of assistance to Abyssinia which it embodies 
sketches an admirably practical relationship between 
the League, with all its resources, and a backward 
country genuinely welcoming the guidance and 
assistance which the League is conspicuously qualified 
to furnish. It provides for the strengthening of the 
Emperor’s administration at the points where it is 
by general recognition weakest. The Charter of 
Assistance contemplates the appointment of foreign 
specialists to organise the police and gendarmerie ; 
to direct the economic development of the country, 
particularly in such matters as public works and 
communications, posts and telephones ;_ to supervise 
the framing of the Budget and the organisation of 
justice ;_ to advise in such spheres as education and 
public health. In all respects the independence of 
Abyssinia will be safeguarded. The Emperor is 
either actually to appoint the advisers or to approve 
their appointment, and his reply to the committee’s 
proposals shows how fully he recognises the fact that 
acceptance of the plan is in no way derogatory to 
his sovereignty. If the plan is carried out Ethiopia 
should steadily and progressively emancipate herself 


from a temporary régime which in her present Phase 
of development her ruler is wise enough not ‘only 
to accept but to welcome. ie 

All that is no inconsiderable gain. It marks q 
new development of the League’s activities, for no 
plan of assistance to a backward State has ever 
been worked out so fully and competently as thi 
Even if it were never put into operation in Abyssiniy 
it would remain as a model for use, with or Without 
adaptation, elsewhere in the future. The Italia, 
comment on the proposals merits examination only 
out of courtesy, for it rejects the plan outright anq 


bases inadmissible demands for Italian suzerainty 


on assertions so fantastic that it is impossible to treat 
the document seriously. To proclaim in all solemnity 
that in Abyssinia “ conditions of barbarism are aceon. 
panied by powerful modern armaments ” and that 
foreign specialists have already “ raised the armed 
forces of Abyssinia to a modern degree of efficiency,” 
when a hundred newspaper correspondents at Addis 
Ababa have been for weeks proclaiming to the world 
Abyssinia’s pathetic defencelessness, is a puerility 
so grotesque that if Italian diplomatic and military 
efficiency were on a par the Emperor Hailé Selassie 
would soon have victory in sight. The reply, s 
far from opening any door to agreement, confirms 
the impression that the search for agreement is 
futile, and that other and far different expedients 
must now be considered. 

But much more has been achieved at Geneva in the 
past three weeks than a clarification of the Abyssinian 
issue. For the first time in the history of the League 
the resources it can command in a moment of crisis 
have been revealed. What has been happening in 
this country has been happening in greater or lesser 
degree in every country still associated with Geneva. 
Governments and voters everywhere have been faced 
with the choice between a world based on the 
League and a world without a_ League. The 
consciousness that the only hope for the future of 
humanity lies in the abandonment of the barbarism 
of war, and the mobilisation of the forces of mankind 
against any nation that still insists on waging it has 
made more headway in the last three months than in 
all the years that have passed since the Covenant 
was framed. Misunderstandings no doubt still pre- 
Far too few of those who write and talk about 
the Covenant have ever read it. But the essential 
doctrine of the League is comprehended. It was 
stated in plain but convincing language by President 
Wilson before the League of Nations ever existed at 
all. ‘‘ Let us agree,” he said, in an address to Mexican 
editors in 1918, dealing particularly with a Pan- 
American understanding, “that if any one of us, 
the United States included, violates the _ political 
independence or the territorial integrity of any of 
the others all the others will jump on her,” and he 
added in prophetic words “that is the kind of agree: 
ment that will have to be the foundation of the future 
life of the nations of the world.” It is. The founda- 
tion has been laid. The agreement has been struck. 


vail. 


And the League, in spite of failures in the past, is 
showing today that it cannot be lightly violated. 
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The crisis continues. It has not reached its 
gcutest pitch. But in spite of the defection of Japan 
and Germany, in spite of the defiance of Italy, the 
League is acting with deeper conviction and facing 
its tasks with greater confidence than it has shown at 
any time before in its history. Much of that, we 
may recognise with profound satisfaction, is due to 
the decisive attitude of the British Government, and 
to the resistance to every assault presented by the 
understanding between Britain and France. It is 
tue to say that there is a united front at Geneva 


today, and though united fronts can all too easily 
split, the danger is far less when the unity springs not 
from some temporary identity of interest but from the 
common acceptance of obligations and responsibilities 
long considered and deliberately approved. The 
achievement at Geneva up to this moment has been 
notable, so notable that it is not to be believed that as 
the grave problem of possible action against a Coven- 
ant-breaker arises unity will give place to disintegra- 
tion. Achievement breeds confidence, and confidence 
begets fuller achievement still. 


HUNGER AND THE FOOD GLUT 


N the Second Committee of the League of Nations 
Assembly last week Mr. Bruce, the High Com- 
missioner for Australia, opened a discussion on 
national health and its relation to the problem of 
qgricultural production. His subject was nothing else 
than the now familiar one of poverty in the midst of 
plenty—under-consumption by the communities of all 
the world on the one hand, a glut of accumulating 
goods on the other. But though an old problem, it 
admits of being studied freshly in the light of much 
recent experience and more exact knowledge of the 
needs of the consumer. <A few weeks ago the Health 
Section of the League of Nations issued an enlightening 
report on “* Nutrition and Health.” (It was discussed 
by Sir John Orr in an article in The Spectator, and 
subsequently in an address at the British Associa- 
tion.) The question ought now to be studied in the 
light of action that has been taken by Governments 
to stimulate production, and of ascertained facts 
about nutrition and health which make it imperative 
to take steps to stimulate consumption. 

Mr. Bruce spoke with authority as the representative 
of a country mainly interested in the production of 
prime commodities, whose people, when they can sell 
their goods, are large consumers of the factory-made 
products of other countries. Lerd De La Warr, who 
followed him, spoke with special knowledge of recent 
British experiments in agricultural marketing. Both 
emphasised the fact that the world depression, first 
marked by the fall in prices of prime commodities and 
the increasing failure of the world’s markets to absorb 
them, was not due to over-production in the sense 
that supplies exceeded the needs of consumers. It 
was caused not by lack of need, but by incapacity to 
buy, an incapacity which increased as the prime pro- 
ducers themselves, through inability to sell their goods, 
were less able to take articles in exchange. About 
that there can be no question or argument. Even 
in countries with the highest standard of living a 
section of the people suffers from insufficiency of 
good food. 

The steps that have hitherto been taken have for 
the most part been in the nature of emergency 
measures. They have aimed at raising prices by 
restricting production and in some cases even des- 
troying surplus food; they have involved tariffs or 
quotas and sometimes subsidies; and in England 
we have had the Marketing Acts which have organised 
the producers and promoted more stable price levels. 
But so far little has been done anywhere to promote 
the one essential condition on which everything else 


depends—namely, increased consumption. In Britain 
such increased consumption as has occurred has 
not been—except in the case of milk distributed 
to school-children—the consequence of organisation. 
Indeed it has perhaps been in spite of it. For the aim 
of the Marketing Acts has been primarily to stimulate 
agricultural production by securing a better price for 
the farmer’s produce ; and there has not been much 
attempt to reconcile this with the need of consumers, 
a need which is most obviously satisfied by lower 
prices. Yet all the time we are confronted with two 
facts which must ultimately dominate the situation. 
It is not enough for the farmers that they should secure 
a moderate price for the food they are now producing ; 
they need to be able to sell more of it—they need more 
consumption. And secondly, millions of people in 
Britain alone need more fresh food than they are now 
eating—more meat, milk, butter, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables—if they are to be really efficient citizens 
capable of pulling their full weight in the world. 

The problem is not a simple one, for it depends 
on many factors. It is due partly to the ignorance 
or even wilfulness of the consumers. Many of them 
do not even know what food constituents are essential 
to their health. Some prefer more clothes and more 
cinemas to sufficient food. This side of the question 
may be affected by sounder education and by insistent 
propaganda. But evidently such measures will only 
touch a part of the problem, which is in the main a 
matter of buying power, or at least (not quite the 
same thing) consuming power. What is essential, 
then, is that the producers should be sure of a remun- 
erative price for their produce, and at the same time 
that the public should consume more of it. We see 
in the case of milk, for example, that a much larger 
consumption of liquid milk would bring prosperity 
to the producer not only at present prices, but even at 
somewhat lower prices; for the farmer would then 
reduce the surplus which he has to sell at the low price 
of manufacturing milk, and would sell a larger pro- 
portion remuneratively. 

The next task, then, that organisers have to face 
is that of distribution. Mr. Bruce did not omit to 
comment on the glaring discrepancy between whole- 
sale prices and retail prices. Distribution must be 
accepted as an important factor in the cost of a retail 
article, especially retail food which is_ perishable. 
But no one seriously doubts that the distribution of 
most foods in Britain (as in other countries) is either 
faulty and uneconomical, or excessively profitable 
when compared with the profits of producers. It will 
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be observed that in the case of milk production the 
efficient distributors are allowed to make much larger 
profits than would otherwise be tolerated owing to 
the existence of less efficient distributors, whose profit 
is small. The whole question of distribution and 
retail prices in relation to wholesale prices needs to 
be searchingly examined in the interests of producers 
and consumers alike. In the ease of milk and much 
other farm produce it is undoubtedly the case either 
that the producers are getting too little or the con- 
sumcers are paying too much. 

To remedy methods of distribution does not 
exhaust the possibilities of increasing consumption. 


SS 


The health of the nation demands that Measures 
should be taken to ensure that, at the least, mot 


hens 
infants and school-children should be adequately 
nourished, as at present millions of them are not 


Inquiry ought to be made as to the means af 
securing through the Milk Marketing Board supplies 
of milk at special prices for these Purposes, anq 
also of securing other kinds of food, perhaps direct 
from the producers’ organisations. A_ far-reaching 
plan is needed which will bring within one survey 
the needs of the nation in respect of nourishment 
and the needs of the producers in respect of markets 
and prices. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. GARVIN’S dog provided some welcome relief on 
Sunday in the midst of the statutory three columns 
devoted to the vindication of Signor Mussolini’s pro- 
claimed intention to rob a neighbour whom he had 
promised to defend and wage a war which he had promised 
to renounce. Let me recall him, 

“Compare fire.and war,” wrote the Editor of The 

Observer. “ When fire breaks out—say in one house 

of a street or in one part of a heath—you do not seek 

to spread it, if you cannot at once quench it where it 
is. That is not only an instinct of reason among us 
humans, such as we are. We ourselves know a dog 
who gravely puts out any cigarette still burning which 

a negligent smoker may drop on the floor.” 

Such sagacity on the part of dumb animals is worthy 
of record in any context. We ourselves know (as Mr. 
Garvin would put it) a cat which, having discovered a 
warm and sheltered spot in which to bring her impending 
family into the world, forthwith abandoned it on observ- 
ing the notice “ No litter” posted up hard by—an exam- 
ple of respect for law whose bearing on the international 
situation is at once apparent. 
* * * * 

But to return to Mr. Garvin’s dog (over whose tomb 
when his prophylactic activities are ended the legend 
extinctor extinctus will doubtless be inscribed),—certain 
questions inevitably obtrude themselves. He is, as a 
later reference indicates, an Aberdeen,—an attractive type 
but inconsiderable in stature. What happens when he is 
the object of unprovoked aggression by. say, an Alsatian ? 
Mr. Garvin cannot intervene, either in person or by 
deputy, for that would be to extend the area of con- 
flict. or. to invoke the metaphor which makes the 
extinction of cigarette ends so apt, of conflagration. The 
approved policy, the only conceivable policy in a sane 
world. I learn, is to isolate the conflict. I accept that 
dogma with regret—for I like Aberdeens. Indeed, I 
have much sympathy with the sentence with which Mr. 
Garvin ends his third column and his article, ‘“ the 
Aberdeen who puts out the dropped cigarettes should 
have a vote.” (Or I would add, any Aberdeen.) But 
what of the Aberdeen condemned to isolated conflict ? 
Dead men have no votes (except in Ireland). Nor have 
dead dogs. 

* * * * 

In Down the Years (I make no apology for recurnng 
to a volume whose varied contents have given me 
singular enjoyment) Sir Austen Chamberlain tells of 
an evening he spent with Lord Balfour at Paris during 
the Peace Conference, when the conversation seems to 
have ranged over every field except politics and peace. 
The two discussed among other things their favourite 
fiction. Sir Austen’s was Ethel Newcome, 
Esmond a close rival. Lord Balfour 


heroines in 
with Beatrix 


mystified the company by naming as his choice “ th 
na aie 
girl in The Initials An allusion that was Greek to 


the others Sir Austen took up with enthusiasm, 
“Not Hildegarde?” he asked. ‘ Hildegarde, Hilde. 


garde ? Was her name Hildegarde ? ” asked the Foreig 
Secretary vaguely. “ Anyway, the girl in The Initials.” 
And it turned out that that had been Joseph Chamber. 
lain’s favourite heroine too. Does anyone, I wonder, 
read that forgotten Anglo-German romance, by Baroness 
Tautphocus, today? Well, I for one have—in the past 
week, on the Balfour-Chamberlain recommendation, and 
I feel under a considerable obligation to Sir Austen 
for the mtroduction. Hildegarde, attractive character 
as she is, has not established herself as my favourite 
heroine, but the novel—written in 1850 by an Irish- 
woman who married the Chamberlain at the Bavarian 
Court—is admirable reading, and if I were the editor of 
the Everyman’s Library or the World’s Classics I would 
have arranged already to republish it. 

* * * * 

I am impressed by the estimate of the German situation 
given by Herr Gregor Strasser to the Paris paper Excelsior. 
Herr Strasser was one of Hitler’s earliest associates in 
the old Munich days, but also one of the sanest. which 
is no doubt why he broke away from the National Social: 
ist movement in 1932. He declares that the present 
contest 1s between the Nazi doctrinaires and the realist 
Dr. Schacht. and his prediction that Schacht will be got 
rid of in a few months’ time. when the need for financing 
rearmament is over, corresponds exactly with information 
given me recently by a reliable German correspondent. 
What is more disturbing is H- rr Strasser’s belief that the 
unemployment which the conclusion of the rearmament 
drive will entail must leave Herr Hitler with a choice 
between internal upheaval and war—and he may choos 
war. 

* * * * 

I should have expected women’s clothes to be the last 
things in the world to be affected by an international 
crisis, but I am told on authority I cannot but respect 
that all the new Paris confections have caught the feeling 
of the hour and exhibit an appropriately martial air. 
(This not being a field in which I claim extensive 
personal knowledge I transmit information I have 
received with all reserve.) The season’s coats are appat- 
ently to have a defiant military swagger, and upstanding 
military collars, epaulettes braid froggings. belts and 
sashes, and well-drilled rows of buttons will be in general 
evidence. Hats have caught the idea equally; some 
are just plain helmets, but high plumes, peaked shakos, 
and Bengal Lancer turbans will be on every head that 
claims to be comme i! faut But suppose there is n0 


war? Symbols of peace are limited in number and 
adaptability. 


JANUS. 
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WHY 


COLONIES COUNT 


By D. W. BROGAN 


X last week's Spectator Sir Norman Angell argued with 
creat force against some of the common excuses for 
italian action in Abyssinia, and, indeed, against many of 
the illusions shared or declared by imperialists of other 
countries. It is easy, yet necessary, to show that tropical 
Africa offers no solution for the Italian or German popula- 
tion problem, that, as far as there are colonial grievances, 
they arise mainly from the protectionist policies of the 
great colonial Powers, and that the easiest remedy for 
Italian, German and Japanese discontents is to revert to 
the policy of a fair field and no favour in the commerce 
ofthe British and other empires. The argument is power- 
ful; it is, so far as it goes, conclusive. But does it go all 
the way ? 

It may well be that the profits of empire are an illusion 
in the form in which imperialist propaganda in most 
countries represents them, but an Italian or a German 
might wonder why, if that be so, the old colonial Powers 
hear the white man’s burden with such cheerful acquies- 
cence, Why they refuse the offer of vigorous and less busy 
nations to lend a hand. Is there, in fact, nothing of an 
economic value in “ empire” that a Free Trade policy 
might not make available to all the world? Are the 
simple-minded Britons or Frenchmen or Dutchmen, who 
look with complacency on the large areas of the world 
painted after their own taste in colours, victims of illusion ? 
Or. apart from all prestige questions (and they are not 
negligible), have colonies after all some practical advan- 
tages not wholly reducible to preferential trade ar- 
rangements ? 

There is, first of all, the question of raw material 
supply, which Sir Samuel Hoare discussed at Geneva. It 
may seem at first sight that this is a matter easily settled. 
Morocco and Java and the Congo and Nigeria all have 
things to sell that the world wants to buy, and the 
“owners *’ of these colonies, so far as their motives are 
commercial, are under no temptation to keep buyer and 
seller apart. The real grievance, normally, is that the 
owners may, by their tariff policy. make it hard for the 
buyers to pay for what they need; that Japan or Italy 
or Germany may have to go without tropical raw mate- 
rials beeause France and Britain make it hard or impos- 
sible for them to be paid for in Osaka cotton, in Fiat 
cars, in Solingen steel. This grievance (and it is a real 
one) Free Trade would remedy. 

But there is another difficulty or grievance that may 
arise, I was in the United States when the Stevenson 
rubber scheme went into effect, and I well remember the 
anger it caused, not only in the Middle-West, but in highly 
Anglophile circles in Boston. The War Debts, then or 
since, were less infuriating. Indeed, the whole rubber 
scheme was regarded simply as an ingenious method of 
making the American car-owner pay the War Debts. 
I propose neither to defend nor to attack the 
scheme, but, apart from its intrinsic defects, it broke 
down because the Dutch East Indies did not come in. 
But what if Castlereagh had not been so generous at the 
Congress of Vienna? What if Java and Sumatra, like 
Malaya, had been in the British Empire? From the 
American point of view it would have been so much 
easier to “* hold up ” the American tyre industry and the 
American car-user for a longer time and a greater sum. 
As long as the Governments of the world go in for price- 
fixing or price-raising schemes it will not be easy to tind 
a reply to critics who sneer at the idea that there is 
“nothing in colonies.” 

Far more serious is the question of opportunities for 
service abroad. Sir Norman Angell points out that the 


“ce 


greater part of the Italian population in Eritrea are in 
the capital or in Government employ. Evidently the 
future for the Sicilian peasant is not bright, even if 
Abyssinia is conquered. But what of the prospects for 
the class which rules Italy, the middle-class? In the 
thousands of young men who formed the original fascit 
there must have been many who, in a country with a large 
colonial empire, would have been soldiers and officials. 
In the ranks of the Nazis there must be many thousands 
more. The existence of such an outlet for young men 
of energy, ability and, perhaps, disinclination to settle 
down to a humdrum life at home, is so much taken for 
granted in Britain that we forget that not all the world 
is so fortunately situated. One of the things France and 
Britain have in common is just this happy fortune. We 
all of us know people, friends, kinsmen, who have been 
born in India or are serving there now or who have found 
the Sudan or Nigeria more fertile in tangible or intangible 
rewards than a clerkship in the City or a general practice 
in Lancashire. I know many people in France who have 
sons or brothers or fathers who have found running a 
railway in Africa more attractive than helping inthe book- 
keeping of the P.L.M.: who have preferred the charms 
Morocco to the dullness of 
garrison life in Auvergne. But what of the potential 
Lugards and Lyauteys of Germany or of Italy ? What 
of the young men who will never be Lugards or Lyauteys, 
but who, in default of opportunity, are idle or discon- 
tented in uncongenial and ill-paid jobs? There are men 
like M. Vercel’s “Captain Conan” who are only happy 
fighting. There are others who would be more happy and 
more useful on colonial frontiers than as Jew-harriers or 


of semi-active service in 


trainers of infants in militarism at home. 

Nor would it be candid to ignore the economic aspects. 
It has not been the unemployed proletarians who have 
made revolutions in recent years; it has been the un- 
employed middle-classes. It would be ridiculous not to 
admit that the pay and prospects of the services have 
won many an able and conscientious servant for India 
and Africa. Iam an Oxford college tutor. and one of the 
jobs of a college tutor is to * plant ” his pupils as best he 
can. Africa and India still give opportunities that no 
German or Italian university student can look forward to. 
It is only necessary to remember the importance attached 
to protecting the rights of the I.C.S. in the new Govern- 
ment of India Act to realise how well this is understood 
by many people who have not talked about it. At the 
present moment the colonists in Kenya are complaining, 
not for the first time, that all the burden of the collapse of 
prices falls on them, not on the officials. It was a standing 
grievance with the late Lord Delamere that officials in 
safe jobs bossed men who took real risks. A Free Trade 
Empire might find room for German or Italian planters, 
but how many aliens would, on the Kenya contention, 
be enjoying good salaries while the planters went broke ? 

Lastly, it should be noted that opportunities have 
shrunk. A century ago it was possible for an Italian like 
General Avitabile to win fame and fortune in the Punjab. 
Without wishing for more Avitabiles, there may be some 
Italians who could show some of the more respectable of 
that condottiere’s qualities—if they got a chance; some 
of the qualities of the Swedish General Virgin, for 
instance. When the Congo Free State was new, its white 
employees were very mixed in origin. The Belgian Congo 
is a credit to white rule, where the Congo Free State was 
a disgrace, but the improvement was not solely due to 
the replacing of men of many nations by Belgians. The 
great collapse of Chilean economy a few years ago sent 
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many young Englishmen back to England “ axed ” and 
out of work. If they had been civil servants they would 
have had pension rights, even if the economic disaster 
had gone to such incredible lengths that civil servants 
were sacked, It is to be hoped that out of the Abyssinian 
mess some good may come, that there may be a real 


Ss 


stocktaking of the position based on recognition of the 
fact that one reason why colonies are an asset of imperial 
control is the possibility they offer of a career for van 
men who, failing that, may well be potent factors in revo 
lutionising their own countries and, in the not very Ign, 


- Y lo 
run, making a peaceful Europe impossible, "8 








CENTRAL EUROPE AND MUSSOLINI 


By GODFREY LIAS 


OR the past five weeks I have been travelling around 
Central Europe and have scarcely heard a single 
voice raised in support of Italy. Even in Austria, in 
spite of the views expressed in the newspapers, none of 
which can say what it thinks owing tothe censorship, Italy 
is generally held to be in the wrong. Czech, Yugoslav, 
and, more significantly, Hungarian, public opinion is 
definitely against the Duce. But when one asks what 
if anything should be done if Italy commits an act of 
unprovoked aggression against Abyssinia, the unanimity 
disappears. The more cautious say they prefer not to 
discuss a hypothetical case. Others, optimists or pre- 
varicators, say they think some last-moment compromise 
may still be found. Of the rest, some are whole-heartedly 
for sanctions and some as whole-heartedly against. 

Most of the full-blooded support for sanctions came 
from members of the Little Entente, particularly from 
Czechs. The argument runs something like this: 
“Hitherto whenever a Great Power has felt like kicking 
over the traces it has simply ignored the League. Italy 
has already ignored the League once over Corfu ; Germany 
ignored it and cleared out; Japan likewise; Great 
Britain went a good way along the same road in signing 
the naval agreement with Germany when she was pledged 
to deal with questions of armaments through the League 
Disarmament Conference. Today, however, there is 
an opportunity of standing up to a great Power with 
a real prospect of suecess. When once the League 
has taken action in a major international question 
instead of merely talking about taking action, the whole 
face of world politics will be changed. No Power, 
however big, will be able to disregard the League in 
future. Thus, the situation of the little Powers, which 
depend on the League for their security, will be altered 
overnight for the better. There will no longer be the 
same urge towards self-sufficiency and rearmament. 
The smaller countries will feel a greater sense of security. 
They will begin to open their doors again to the goods 
of other countries. In short, not only will you have 
established a new standard of international justice, but 
you will also have put the world back on the road to 
economic prosperity.” 

Not so numerous as the whole-hoggers, is a group 
which while condemning Italy thinks it would be madness 
to try to stop her. This attitude is based on a belief 
that if Italy’s position as a great European power is 
seriously weakened, Germany will immediately open 
her mouth to swallow Memel, Austria and_ perhaps 
the German-speaking parts of Bohemia. There is no 
doubt that since the crisis began to grow acute Germany 
has made considerable strides in Austria. Last month 
the two countrics signed an agreement not to engage in 
newspaper polemics against one another. Last week 
the Austrian Government’s chief organ, the Reichspost, 
even went so far as to congratulate Hitler for his stand 
on behalf of the Memellanders—an attitude which, it 
said, had earned him the gratitude of all Germans. 

In part this attitude of official Austria is the result 
of orders from the Duce who wishes to gain German 
support and so bolster up his diplomatic position at 
Geneva. But it is also due in part to the fact that the 
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vast majority of the Austrian people is anxious to be on 
better terms with Germany. Thus there is a doubk 
reason for the growing cordiality between Berlin and 
Vienna, the effect of which is tending to weaken Italy's 
control over the Austrian Government and to strengthen 
Germany’s position in Austria. It is therefore viewed 
with suspicion by all Austria’s neighbours, 

In fact, throughout the Little Entente countries there 
is a strong feeling that much as they dislike Italy’s com. 
manding position in Austria and much as they distrust 
her Danubian ambitions, yet any weakening of Italy’s 
hold would be disastrous because it would merely transfer 
the fat from the Italian frying-pan into the German fire, 

In Austria itself, official opinion is, of course, inspired 


by Italy. Unofficial opinion, however, is unashamedly 
But it is significant 
that whereas some—probably the ma jority—see hopes 
of Anschluss beginning to revive, others—a_ larger 
number than might be expected—feel that the stand 
taken by France and Great Britain, especially Great 
Britain, in support of Abyssinia tends to establish the 
The past 
summer, which gave Austria the best tourist season 
since the War and definitely lifted the country out of 
the slough of economic despond, appears to have 
strengthened considerably the movement in favour of 
And by independence is meant 
not only independence from Germany but from Italy 
—on the basis of closer co-operation with the other 
Danubian countries which used to form part of the old 


glad to see the Duce in trouble. 


independence of Austria on a surer basis. 


Austrian independence. 


Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


Hungary, like Austria, views the Geneva crisis with 
The Government is officially on the 
But outside the 
Government’s ranks, and even within them, condemna- 
tion of Italy is often very bitter. 
among the Hungarian Oppositionists, however, appears 
For this reason, there is 
the same difference of opinion about whether the League 
ought to employ sanctions as exists in the other Central 
But a surprising number of people 
In general, 
their reason is that no small State could feel safe if 
Italy were allowed to do what it liked with Abyssinia, 
whereas if the League protected Abyssinia against Italy 
it could also be trusted if need be to protect Hungary 


mixed feelings. 


best terms with Italy—and Germany. 


to be distrust of Germany. 


European countries. 
hope that the League will stand its ground. 


against Germany. 


Thus everywhere the case for and against sanctions 
On the one 
side is the argument, familiarised by Mr. Garvin in 
The Observer, that to stand up to Italy is to surrender 
the diplomatic initiative in Central Europe to Germany. 
On the other is a feeling that in the long run it will be 
the small powers and not Germany that will be the 
The former view is based on the belief that 
Germany is ready to upset the European apple-catt 
now; the latter on the assumption that Germany needs 
several years before her military strength is reconstituted. 
This is not really a question on which the layman can 
safely express an opinion. 
that many indications reached me in Vienna and else 


comes back somehow or other to Berlin. 


The dominant feeling 
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where that in spite of the non-committal attitude of 
the German’ Gove:ament, Berlin has firstly not been 
qvourably impressed by Italy’s claims, and secondly 
yants to be on good terms with both Great Britain 
and France at this juncture. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that all the Central 
furopean Governments would find it difficult not to 
yiak at Wholesale evasions if the League were to decree 
q trade boycott against Italy and Germany wished 
to ignore it. Moreover; they themselves~all have im- 
yrtant trade links with Italy and in their present 
wonomic plight might be quite unable to carry on 
unless a market were provided for them elsewhere. 


This fact lends point to Sir Arthur Salter’s statement 
in The Spectator of September 6th that “it is essential 
to concert a collective policy beforehand between the 
principal League members and as many others as 
possible.” The geographical position of the Central 
European States puts it in their power to make or mar 
sanctions. There are two questions to be asked of 
them: Are they prepared to help make sanctions 
effective? And, are they able to do so? Austria 
certainly is not ready. Nor is Hungary. The Little 
Entente is ready to try if it must. But it is very 
doubtful whether its economic position could stand the 
strain. 


SENTIMENTAL JUSTICE 


By A BARRISTER-MAGISTRATE 


ITHIN reasonable limits, sentiment in legislation is, 

no doubt, a desirable quality. But whenit degen- 

erates—as it is always calculated to do—into sloppy senti- 

mentalism, then it is positively dangerous. Of that 

phenomenon we have had some instances in recent 
Acts of Parliament. 

Inthe year 1830, a small boy looked out from a window 
in the Bedford Schoolhouse, and saw a grim spectacle. 
jt made an ineradicable impression upon his young 
mind, and when, some sixty years later, he wrote his 
fascinating Reminiscences—he had then become the 
famous Baron Brampton (better known as Mr. Justice 
Hawkins)—this is how he described it : 

“Presently, I saw emerging from a by-street that led from 
Bedford Gaol, a common farm-cart, drawn by a horse which was 
led by a labouring man. . . . I could see also from all the surround- 
ing circumstances, especially the pallid faces of the crowd, that there 
was something sad about it all. The horse moved slowly, while 
behind walked a poor sad couple with their heads bowed down, and 
each with a hand on the tail-board of the cart . . . overwhelmed 
with grief... The cart contained the rude shell into’ which 
bad been laid the body of this poor man and woman’s only son 
.. a, youth of seventeen hanged that morning at Bedford Gaol for 
setting fire to a stack of corn.” 

The age is interesting—seventeen. 

In the year 1933—just over a century later—there 
was passed the Children and Young Persons Act. Under 
its provisions, no young person under that age may 
be sent to prison at all (except in respect of grave crimes 
which he never commits) unless he is “ unruly or 
depraved ’—a description applicable only to a negligible 
proportion of young delinquents. Such a defendant 
must not even be ‘ convicted ”—only “found guilty.” 
He must not be ‘“ contaminated” by being brought 
into an ordinary police court—he must be dealt with 
in a special place, preferably the magistrates’ private 
room; the uniform of a policeman is, presumably, 
supposed to have a bad effect on his morals, so those 
officers of the law are, on those occasions, dressed in 
mufti. Other similar precautions have to be taken 
when a youthful lawbreaker is tried for an offence. 
He may not even be birched—for while the Act reserves 
the power to order that form of punishment, the Home 
Secretary has told the justices that they ought not 
to use it. 

The only penalty that may be imposed is a fine— 
unless the youngster is of bad character, or his sur- 
roundings are of a “ criminal” nature, in which case 
he may be sent for treatment to a Remand Home. 
Fining, however, is no punishment at all. The young 
defendant cannot pay—and the justices are impotent 
to prescribe any penalty in default, and, of course, they 
cannot enforce payment. 

In the course of a long experience on the Bench, 
I have seen young rascals impressed by the awe and 
majesty of the law—and the very solemnity of the 





ritual has cured them of bad habits; I have known 
a few strokes of the birch do a power of good. I have 
also—under the new procedure—seen young offenders, 
treated, as they are, with the greatest deference by 
plain-clothes policemen, in most .unimpressive surround- 
ings, almost enjoying the proceedings in which those 
concerned did everything but apologise to the juvenile 
defendant. The pendulum has had a most violent 
swing. A hundred years ago, a boy of seventeen hanged 
for firing a stack of corn ; today, a lad of the same age 
may escape punishment altogether. JI abhor the former, 
of course; and I dislike the latter. For one thing, the 
second course has led to an enormous increase in juvenile 
crime—a fact to which the Home Secretary drew the 
attention of the House of Commons a short time ago. 


According to the recently published “ Criminal Sta- 
tistics ” for 1933, no less than 23 per cent. of the 62,660 
persons convicted of indictable offences in that year 
were under 16 years of age, and 20 per cent. between the 
ages of 16 and 21. And I have authority for saying that 
the figures for 1934 will prove to be still more disturbing, 

Owing to the alarming increase in juvenile crime, all 
the Home Office Schools and Homes are not only full 
but overcrowded, and further provision is being made for 
the reception of young offenders by the erection of more 
institutions. Meantime, those for whom there is no 
accommodation are being placed under probation in 
private houses. 

This squeamish treatment of the young offender has 
given rise to a dangerous state of affairs in regard to traffic 
casualties. Already this year, over 500 children have 
been killed on the roads, and a large number crippled. 
During the last seven years 48,042 persons have been so 
killed, and 1,418,192 injured. Official figures recently 
published disclose the disturbing fact that, in a great 
many of the cases, the drivers of the offending cars were 
young persons. Under the Road Traffic Act, 1930, a 
boy or girl of 16 is allowed to drive that lethal weapon, 
a motor-bicycle, and at 17 he or she may drive any motor 
vehicle. If one of these drivers, under 17, is charged 
with, and found guilty of, a motoring offence—howeyer 
serious—he may only be fined. But, as I have indicated, 
he is brought up in a Juvenile court—is unimpressed— 
and the fine remains unpaid. Nothing further happens. 
If he is disqualified for driving, that makes no difference. 
He may only be fined for that offence—with the same 
result. 

Realising their impotence in these matters, some 
magistrates are, I observe, invoking the remarkable, and 
little-known provision of the Children Act, and order the 
parent or guardian of the young offender to pay the fine. 
But that is no punishment of the offender. Moreover, it 
may work untold hardship upon the parent, The child 
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may not even be living with the father, and be in no wise 
under his control—yet, if the father is ordered to pay the 
fine, and fails, his home may be sold up under a distress 
warrant, and, if that prove inadequate, he may be sent 
to prison. Why an innocent parent should be made to 





HROUGHOUT Northern India the moneylender is 
generally called the ‘ Mahajan,” which literally 
means the “ great one.” One does not know when 
and how the word “ Bania” as a synonym for the 
moneylender crept into the language, very probably 
when the “ Mahajan ” ceased‘ to be the village financier 
he always was, and became more and more the extorter 
of interest-that he is now. From time immemorial the 
**Mahajan”’ had the honoured place in the village 
hierarchy and the high-born Brahmin and the low-born 
Sudra both alike had paid him homage, as he was indis- 
pensable and inevitable for the well-being of the com- 
munity. But times are changed. And Nilkanth the 
village moneylender, sitting cross-legged in front of his 
little desk, which happens also to be his personal safe, 
scrutinising the figures in the yard-long folding account 
books, bound in thin red cloth, breathes a deep sigh of 
regret and listlessly watches the little procession of 
of men and women hurrying through the market 
square. 

Yct there was a time when the Pundit and the peasant 
looked to him for succour whenever in distress. It is 
true that Nilkanth had charged higher interest than 
the laws of the country had allowed, but who else, argues 
Nilkanth, would have lent that son of a pig, Ramnath, 
any money when his wife was dying of malaria? He 
had no property, had not a thing he could raise money 
on, and if Nilkanth had not given him fifty rupees, 
where would his pretty wife be now? Wasn’t it 
Nilkanth’s money that fetched the Kaviraj (doctor) and 
the medicines? But Ramnath has forgotten all about 
it. He has all these new-fangled notions about money 
and the land in his head. He has joined the Congress 
arty and lectures the peasants in the fields about the 
evil of borrowing money from Nilkanth. He even said 
that Nilkanth was like those worms who feed them- 
sclves on human blood. The cheek of it, — reflects 
Nilkanth, the blood rushing into his thin emaciated face— 
specially when Ramnath’s father and his father’s father 
had for generations owed money to the firm of the 
Nilkanths and had never dreamt of doing anything 
else. 

But Nilkanth’s indignation is feeble. Even his own 
son Hari, who should have taken charge of the firm, 
has no interest in the business. It is these educated 
Babus who have put strange ideas into his young head. 
He thinks that moneylending is beneath the dignity of 
a self-respecting man. Was not this same Hari told the 
other day in front of a client that he was a cheating old 
fool? Lord, what are things coming to. 

And yet as he closes his ledger, and slowly rises to 
arry his desk into the shelf nearby, he scans at a 
distance the shadowy figure of a man haltingly making 
towards the house, and Nilkanth’s face glows with 
pleasure. Behold, there is a client. It is true that the 
Babus have set up in Rasulpore (a good ten miles’ walk 
from here), as Nilkanth knows, a Co-Operative Bank, 
yet the peasants do not feel happy about it at all. It 
is all so complicated, one has to sign one’s name on so 
many papers, and the simple villagers fecl bored and 
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suffer for the offences of his guilty child is a little difficy! 
to understand. There must, surely, be some Be 
course between the barbarism of a century ago and th. 
futile sloppishness of today. Sentiment chastens th 
law; sentimentalism debauches it. ? 

























uncomfortable. And behind the grille the cashier why 
hands over the money looks so ghostly and frightening, 
After all, Nilkanth was human, but these people behin( 
the counter are like caged monkeys. They never tak 
and the villager who has walked a good ten miles to Mite 
the gossip of the countryside feels disappointed anq 
cheated. Nilkanth is so different. He calls you by 
your proper name, asks about your wife and children 
and enquires if the bullock you bought at the fair is stij 
well and strong. It is no doubt true, he has a way of 
his own with figures, which the simple villagers do not 
understand, and the more one goes on paying the mor 
one seems to owe him. That is of course annoying, but 
the younger ones of the village have been to school and 
the elderly peasants hope that they will find out the 
trick one day and expose Nilkanth. 

















But at the moment one must have some money to 
buy seeds. The Gods in heaven heard their prayers and 
at last the rains came last night. And such plentiful 
rains too. Ramcharan was unable to sleep. The stom 
and the wind and the fragrance of the rain-soaked earth 
had made him feel restless. He was up with the dawn, 
had pestered his wife, asking if she had any money 
hidden in the house and had kicked up a row. She 
hadn’t any and poor Ramcharan, crestfallen, had in 
great reluctance made towards Nilkanth’s little office 
in the market square. 












“Pranam Maharaj, Gods are gracious: it was such 
a bountiful rain last night.” 

Nilkanth smiles at Ramecharan, and pretends not to 
understand what has brought him here so early in the 
morning, but nevertheless he brings back his desk and 
puts it on the raised platform. There is a gleam of 
triumph in his shrewd eyes, though the drooping, heavy 
and bushy eyebrows hide it from Ramcharan. 















But still there is the fear of doom in his heart and 
instinctively he divines the changes that are coming. 
There are one hundred thousand Co-operative Societies 
scattered over the country and they are _ increasing 
every day. Nilkanth knows about it. He has resented 
their popularity and yet he resigns himself to altered 
conditions in that spirit of strange fatalism characteristic 
of his race. Although the village worthies would never 
raise an epitaph to his memory, yet he has fulfilled a 
function in Indian village economy, a function of utmost 
importance, and even the most advanced economists 
find it difficult to minimise its immeasurable usefulness 
in the past. He has greedily held in his hand hoarded 
gold and silver for numberless years, and hasn’t he in 
that way saved a drain of India’s wealth to foreign 
countries ?. Thus he justifies himself and has argued 
for years. But the old ideas of the value of money are 
swiftly changing and so Nilkanth will fade out one day 
without regret and without lament ; the village police: 
man will not come knocking at his door in the middle 
of the night, and very soon Nilkanth will be relieved 
of the burden of his bunch of keys and no more have 
to bang them noisily, indicating that all was well and 
that he kept awake guarding his treasures. 
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WITH EARS 
By HELEN SIMPSON 


Twas a kind of literary snobbery that impelled me to 
| buy the Spanish newspaper, a special number 
voncerned with the tercentenary of Lope de Vega. I 
knew nothing of Lope save his name, and the purchase 
of the newspaper Was an act designed to impress my 
fiends who should see it, subsequently, ving casually 
my piano. Yet this was not the whole motive. 
some stirring of conscience there was too, an impulse 
to keep up Spanish, which I knew to be for my good 
and obeyed; as a child in a restaurant will sometimes, 
from the menu’s hundred temptations, choose spinach. 

Having dealt with Lope—chiefly, it must be allowed, 
py way of the illust rations—I passed on to advertisements. 
These are much the same in all languages, and to peruse 
them gives a pleasant sense of having mastered the 
idiom; though, being concerned for the most part with 
gich intimate matters as inadequate physical develop- 
ment or failures of elimination, they are even less useful, 
when it comes to conversation, than the traditional 
pen of the gardener’s aunt. Still, they give confidence ; 
and flushed with this I began to read an account of the 
recent bull-fight in Almeria, which turned out to be 
the poor little spinach-impulse’s reward. 

Manolo and Pepe Bienvenida were the toreros ; between 
them they despatched six bulls. The reporting of 
these encounters was vivacious, clouded for me now and 
then by technical terms as to whose significance the 
' The bulls, very properly, came 


dictionary was mute. 
One was 


in for their share of commendation or blame. 
brave and powerful, one fat and none too spirited, the 
third negro, y de preciosa lamina, which I take to 
mean black, but comely in the truest requirements of 
the ring, being edorned with courage as with studs of 
silver, and having horns like young cedars in Lebanon. 


Pit was upon this bull that Bienvenida lavished his 


A wind was blowing, which made accurate 
A 1 was blowing, which made accurat 


prettiest skill. 
but the astonishing 


play with the muleta difficult ; 
Pepe contrived so to manipulate it, drawing the bull 
towards him, that their movements kept time with the 
phrases of the band. As an exhibition of sheer footwork 
and timing it was, said the reporter, wna preciosidad. 
The bull, thus played, began to tire ; the fighter prepared 
But their audience shouted that the inter- 
esting performance should continue, to which Bienvenida 
agreed, after, we may suppose, a glance of consultation 
with his fellow-artist, the bull. A few more passes, to 
great clapping; and then a great volapié—which the 
dictionary describes as a feat in bull-fighting, half running, 
half flying—followed by a stroke which killed instantly, 
brought the show to its end, The reporter, who had 
sowed in brackets throughout his account, to indicate 
the growing excitement, words such as (Palms) (Applause) 
(Ovation) came to a halt upon this zenith of ecstasy ; 
ovacion grande, orejas, y el delirio. (Great ovation, 
cars, and delirium.) 

Sporting journalism in this country has, I think, some- 
thing to learn; and sporting practice too. It seems to 
me iniquitous that gentlemen should be paid for telling 
their public that whatever beats Big Boy for the 3.30 will 
Win; iniquitous that brackets indicating applause or its 
contrary should be confined to reports of debates in the 
House of Commons, Our national hypocrisy will not 
allow us to admit that modern cricket has become, to all 
intents, a blood sport, but I believe that the time is not 
far distant when victorious Test players’ trophies will 
include ears decached from selectors of the beaten team, 
a Bienvenida took those of his defeated bull. 

This would be a good move, from the point of view of 
those who wish to see cricket returned to its throne as the 


king of English games. What is the lure which brings 
crowds to every speedway in the country? The hope 
that there will be a crash, in which somebody unrelated 
to the onlookers will get spectactularly hurt. (I dismiss 
for the moment the question of money, though I am 
aware that the laying on of odds has superseded the 
laying on of hands as a sacred rite.) 

There is in this country, as in most others, a tendency 
whose significance may be found hanging from the Golden 
Bough ; the wish to see every game as a religious cere- 
mony, a ritual finding its consummation in sacrifice. 
In a boxing encounter the victim discovers himself ; 
hunting offers up the fox, together with such broken 
collar-bones, ribs, and legs as its followers may contribute 
in the course of a run. Football has its contusions, 
satisfactory enough, though not wholly adequate as a 
substitute for blood. But how are we .to put life into 
cricket, croquet, bowls? The answer comes as a 
paradox ; by putting death into them. If there could 
be, at the end of such sports’ due seasons, some appro- 
priate sacrifice upon their smooth green lawns ; a holo- 
caust of selectors, a retired Major bludgeoned with 
mallets, a few licensed victuallers suspended in a burning 
basket above their god, the immutable milk-white jack ; 
if this could be done, the reporters and sports corre- 
spondents might begin to earn their money again. 

* Well-known players were beaten in the Farthing Bay 
golf tournament yesterday. Miss K. Slapp laid the 
Essex champion, Mrs. Loudwater, a stymie at the ninth 
(cheers) and went on to win, 8 and 7. (Jolly Good Fellow 
and big toe.)” 

Yes, surely it must come. 


ANALYSIS OF A JOURNEY 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


HE choice of a journey often deserves a writer’s 

attention quite as much as the journey itself. 
Travel, like dreaming, is a form of emotional satisfaction, 
and though you may explain the act of dreaming by the 
cheese eaten at dinner, you cannot explain so easily the 
particular images which formed the dream. When X 
chose West Africa, and in West Africa Liberia, for the 
object of his journey, it interested me to try to trace in 
his sub-conscious mind the reason of his choice. 

The psycho-analyst takes the images of a dream one 
by one. ‘ You dreamt you were asleep in a forest. What 
is your first association to forest ? ” and he starts his stop 
watch and times the patient’s reaction. 
before others the patient 


Some images 
have immediate associations : 
finds it difficult to bring out anything at all; his brain is 
like a cinema in which the warning “ Fire” has been 
cried ; the exits are jammed with frightened people trying 
to escape. It is to these last images that the analyst 
returns. They are the important images, and when I 
say that to X Africa was an important image, that is 
what I mean. ‘ You dreamt you were in Africa. Of 
what do you think first when I say the word Africa, 
Africa 2?” and a crowd of words, death and forest and 
maps and school and dust and darkness, unhappiness 
and the Gare St. Lazare, the face of an unpleasant boy 
and evensong and a pair of dividers crowd together and 
block the way to full consciousness. 

But I noticed, as I acted the analyst with the stop 
watch, that if I said “ South Africa” the reaction was 


immediate: Rhodes and British Empire and an ugly 


building in South Parks Road and Trafalgar Square. If 
I said “ Kenya,” there was no hesitation: gentleman 


farmers, the seedy aristocracy, gossip columns and Lord 


Castlerosse. ‘ Rhodesia’? produced: failure, Empire 


Tobacco. and. after a long pause, failure again. 
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It was not, then, these particular parts of Africa which 
strongly affected the unconscious mind ; certainly it was 
not that part of Africa where the white settler has been 
most successful in reproducing the conditions of his 
country, its morals and its popular art. A quality of 
darkness was needed, of the inexplicable. something which 
has to be taken as a symbol because it has no obvious 
meaning for the conscious brain. This Africa may take 
the form of an unexplained brutality, as when Conrad 
noted in his Congo diary: “ Thursday, third July ... 
Met an off of the State inspecting. A few minutes 
afterwards saw at a campé place the dead body of a Back- 
cngo. Shot? Horrid smell’; or a sense of despair, as 
when M. Celine writes, “* Hidden away in all this flowering 
forest of twisted vegetation, a few decimated tribes of 
natives squatted among fleas and flies, crushed by taboos 
and eating nothing all the time but rotten tapioca.” The 
old man whom X was to see beaten with a club outside 
the poky little prison at Tappee Ta, the naked widows at 
Tailahun covered with yellow clay, the great wooden 
toothed devil swaying his raffia skirts between the huts ; 
these, like the images in a dream, stood for something of 
importance to himself. If he were to follow his associa- 
tions with these images he felt he would be carried very far. 

In his African novel, The Inner Journey, Herr Kurt 
Heuser wrote: “ The interior: that might signify the 
heart of the continent, but also the heart of things, 
the mystery: and finally, the comprehension of himself 
in nature and in Time.” What determines a journey in 
fact is the whole accumulation of the traveller's past. 
You must take into account a witch which haunted the 
corner by a linen cupboard, jumping on his back as he 
fled by to the nursery, tickling with pointed nails ; a dead 
dog at the bottom of a pram; a tin motor-car; a man 
hy a canal bridge who wanted to kill himself with a razor 
hut other people wouldn’t let him; French bayonets in 
un Essen slum. 

* We feel the past like a pain,’ Herr Heuser’s surveyor 
thought. and any journey, like a form of dreaming, is an 
attempt to express the pain in harmless images, slipping 
it past the censor in the shape of a casino, a cathedral, a 
pension at Rapallo. A psycho-analytical study of travel, 
if it is ever written, will throw. I think, an amusing and 
unexpected sidelight on the psychology of the ordinary 
ian at certain periods; it was, one remembers, the Vic- 
torians who first exploited the full emotional satisfaction 
of a holiday in Switzerland. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SpecTATOR,’ SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1835. 

Av the Hatton Garden Office, on Tuesday, a poor, miserable creature 
was committed to the House of Correction for ten days, as a punish- 
nent for selling Cleave’s Weekly Gazette and the Twopenny Dispatch. 
Mr. Laing said to Dean, the prosecutor, and Inspector of Stamps : 

It is very strange that you bring forward such persons for selling 

unstamped papers. Why not prosecute the parties from whom they 
xre purchased ?” 
* That is impossible, your Worship ; they are not printed 
in London now. We have done everything in eur power by taking 
down their presses and seizing their types, but they have devised means 
of defeating our objects.” 

Mr. Laing—‘‘ How is that ?” 

Dean—** Why, your Worship, they are now printed and published 
in Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, and forwarded in great num- 
bers every week to the Metropolis, where they get numbers of persons 
glad to sell them.” 

* * 


Dear 


who are 
* * 

The morning papers supply intelligence from the East. The 
‘ Pluto,’ with Mr. Ellis on board, left Constantinople on August 31st, 
and proceeded on her way to Trebizond. Mr. Ellis was received by 
the Sultan with marked courtesy. The ‘ Barham’ frigate, which 
took out the Earl of Durham, had passed the Dardanelles. His 
Lordship was prevented from spending as much time at Athens as 
he had intended, by the plague. The news from Albania was 
favourable to the Porte; as the insurgent chiefs of that province, 
seems to be in a state of perpetual insurrection, had received 
«w severe check from the Sultan’s troops. It was also said that the 


whieh 


uhabitants of the district of Mount Lebanon had revolted against 
who is under the protection of Ibrahim Pacha. 


l 


new prince ; 





Marginal Comments 
EVE OF TERM 


By JAN STRUTHER 

N my gallery of unpainted pictures (those impalpable 

treasures which neither fade nor depreciate poe 

which cost nothing whatever to insure) there hangs a 

with Turner’s Battersea Power Station. El Greco's Jay s 

ts 

Mazton, M.P., and Rubens’ Portrait of Mae West, a hie 

canvas by W. P. Frith entitled Boys’ Outfitting Depart 

ment at Porridge’s: Eve of Term. What a subject for 
that painstaking brush ! 

What a subject, too, for the student of sociology : ay 
unrivalled opportunity to observe, en masse, the upper. 
middle-class, lower-middle-aged Englishwoman, dragging 
her young by invisible apron-strings through the morass 
of reluctant extravagance into which the conventions of 
her time and race have forced her. A fine hunting-ground, 
also, for the connoisseur of family likenesses : for beneat) 
all the obvious differences of age, sex. coiffure and coy. 
plexion he can discern the fascinating persistence of 
important details—an inquisitive nose here, a generoys 
mouth there, an indolent eyelid, or an imperious lift of 
the head; and trace with delight how an overwhelming 
passion for Bridge has clearly been transmitted ani 
transmuted into an insatiable lust for bull’s-eyes, 

The mothers have for the most part long ago abandone| 
themselves frankly to parenthood, though here and ther 
it is possible to detect a lingering attempt at chic. The 
sons range from macrocephalous tadpoles of eight to ray. 
boned giants of eighteen. 
fathers, who get through the whole business with miracy- 
lous speed, partly by being tall enough to catch the 
assistants’ eye and partly by never asking the price : byt 
on the whole it is Mothers-and-Sons Day, and probably 
the severest test which their mutual love is ever likely to 
undergo. The mother is irritated at the scarcity 
assistants, at her own folly in leaving the job to the las 
minute instead of getting it done at the beginning o! 
August when the shops were empty. and above all at her 
child’s total inability to stand still while he is being titted 
The boy’s anguish is simpler and more concentrated : ly 


There are, to be sure, a fey 


7 


is going through hell lest his mother should run amok on 
the few non-regulation items and buy him something 
perfectly unspeakable. He remembers the incident ci 
Arbuthnot’s dressing-gown, and sweats. 

From the darker aspects of this depressing picture lr 
us turn with relief to a pleasing little incident portrayed 
in the lower right-hand corner. Here a very young 
mother, accompanied by a very small tadpole, is orderng F 
name-tapes for his first school outfit. The assistant has 
just handed her a sample-card, and she is running he 
eye critically down the two columns of assorted cele 
brities whose names are so skilfully used to lend interest 
and piquancy to the various styles of type. J. P. 
MORGAN is there, in square green block capitals 
GRACIE FIELDS in sloping black ones; JACK HUI- 
BERT is heliotrope Roman: BADEN-POWELL in boll 
blue ARNOLD BENNETT (rather surpny 
ingly) is ecclesiastical Gothic ; and IAN HAY in what! 
can only describe as yellow Rococo, But the your 
mother, well aware that she must on no account choos 
anything unconventional, puts her finger on No. 4 
MARY PICKFORD, in a neat copybook seript. ~ We 


have that one, please,” she says to the assistant; al 


sanserif ; 


immediately becomes aware that something 1s wrowe 
with her tadpole. His face is crimson with mortilication 
he seems about to burst. 
“Why, what’s the 
bewildered. 
“Surely, Mother,” he protests with the dignity born¢ 
utter despair, “it would be better if I had my own name: 





¢ 


matter, darling?” she ass 
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° : League and by implication ask its permission, but it was 
nication 8 oe I ; 

Commu under no obligation todoso. That the League has not this 


A Letter from Geneva 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 
Gin, —There is general satisfaction in Geneva at the 
course that events have taken. It is argued that 
the reply of the Italian Government to the report of the 
League Committee of Five revealed the change that 
has taken place in Signor Mussolini’s outlook since Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech. The rejection of the proposals 
conveyed with a studied moderation of language 


is : 
“an 


and the suggestion that they do not contain 
adequate minimum *” is of obvious importance since 
it is the first time in recent weeks that Mussolini 
has hinted at any possibility of a solution short of war. 
It also admits the full rights of the League to concern 
itself with the p roblem. 

Pessimists contend that the answer is merely a clever 
manoeuvre to obtain time, that Mussolini wants the 
negotiations to continue until the Assembly has dis- 
persed and the concentration of public opinion against 
him is likely to be less powerful. This argument would 
have been more plausible at the beginning of the 
Assembly before Great Britain and France had spoken, 
but it must be clear to Mussolini now that he has no 
solid reason for doubting that in the event of war 
sanctions will in fact be applied. All the news that 
reaches Geneva across the frontier from Italy indicate 
that the movements of the British fleet have done a 
great deal to modify Italian bombast. It was very 
significant that the moment that the Italian reply was 
published the members of the Italian delegation were 
busy with elaborate explanations that it must not be 
taken at its face value and that it was definitely aimed 
at opening the door to concil ation. 

It is still true to say that the future depends very 
largely on how far Mussolini believes that France means 
business with regard to sanctions. Casual conversations 
with unofficial Frenchmen here reveal that the fear 
of a break with Italy and the consequent diversion of 
divisions from the German frontier to the Italian frontier 
is very real. That section of the French Press which 
is now known to be in Italian pay is well able to 
intensify it. M. Laval is himself a victim of this intense 
preoccupation with the German danger and is urging 
at every turn the utmost possible accommodation to 
Italian claims. This only has the effect of strengthening 
Mussolini's refusal to compromise. However, Laval 
has returned from his Cabinet meeting over the week- 
end in a far more resolute frame of mind and his latest 
interview with Mr. Eden is known to have been highly 
satisfactory from the point of view of future League 
procedure. I remain convinced that in the last resort 
France will stand by Great Britain and will not evade 
her obligations. I believe further that if only Laval 
could persuade Mussolini of that fact the miracle might 
after all happen and there would be no war. 

The way in which Mr. Eden has conducted the situation 
has been beyond praise. He has never wavered and he 
has never been rattled. All Geneva pays tribute to the 
courage and cheerfulness and charm of the man whom 
in conversation they call “your Mr. Eden.” He has 
renoved in these three weeks any lingering doubts 
as to his real strength in a supreme crisis. 

There is some indignation here at the attempt that Mr. 
Lloyd George is making to discredit the British Govern- 
ment’s efforts for peace by insisting that they ought never 
to have permitted the massing of troops on the Abyssinian 
frontier. But they could not have acted otherwise. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to have forgotten that Article XVI 
only permits the use of sanctions when war has actually 
broken out. Admittedly when the British Government 
dispatched troops to Shanghai, it did in fact inform the 





power to supervise and control the movement of troops 
is probably a defect in its machinery, but for its existence 
the British Government cannot fairly be blamed. 

The shadow of war has of necessity obscured the other 
activities of the Assembly this year, but they have not 
been without their importance. The Second Committee, 
on the motion of Mr. Bruce, have decided to set up a 
committee on nutrition. It isan attempt to find a solution 
for what Lord De La Warr described as * the paradox 
of the glutted market and the hungry man” by devising 
means for stimulating the consumption of foodstuffs 
among populations that are now suffering from under- 
nourishment. There has been a prolonged discussion on 
the proposal of M. Bonnet, on behalf of France, for tariff 
reductions in return for exchange stabilisation. To this 
the reply of Great Britain might have been a little less 
chilling. Dr. Burgin did little more than insist how 
splendidly Great Britain had behaved in the matter of 
tariffs, a claim which the foreigner is almost as tired of 
hearing as he is of our much vaunted record in dis- 
armament. Though little of immediate value emerged 
from the discussion it did indicate the extent to which 
opinion is changing in Europe in favour of a reduction 
of economic barriers. There is value, too, in the resolution 
proposed by Miss Horsbrugh, that a black list should 
be compiled of prison methods and practices which should 
not be tolerated in civilised countries. It would at any rate 
expose to the world the countries which permit prison 
barbarities and might well shame their governments into 
taking steps to end them.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 


Merlin 


O Mervin in your crystal cave 
Deep in the diamond of the day, 
Will there ever be a singer 
Whose music will smooth away 
The furrow drawn by Adam’s finger 
Across the meadow and the wave ? 
Or a runner who'll outrun 
Man's long shadow driving on, 
Burst through the gates of history, 
And hang the apple on the tree ? 
Will your sorcery ever show 
The sleeping bride shut in her bower, 
The day wreathed in its mound of snow, 
And Time locked in his tower ? 
Kpwin Mute. 


The Hall Mirror 


(Translated from the Greek by C. H. O. Scaife in 

collaboration with C. P. Cavafy.) 

Tuer rich house had a very large, old mirror in its hall — 

It could have been bought not less than eighty years ago. 

One day a youth called with a parcel ; 

Only a tailor’s messenger, but an amateur athlete on Sundays 

And a very beautiful young man. 

He gave his package to someone of the house, 

Who took it and went in to fetch a receipt. 

The tailor’s man stood waiting alone 

He walked up to the mirror, looked at himself 

And set his tie straight. 

In five minutes they brought him the receipt ; 

He took it and went away. 


But the old mirror 

Which in so many vears 

Had seen so many thousands of things and faces, 
The mirrov was left rejoicing 

And proud to have held for some moments 

An image of the perfect beauty in its glass. 


c. P. Cavary. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Nina.” By Bruno Frank. 
Ir must be put to the credit of this play that although it is 
about an actress, and a cinema actress at that, it manages 
to reach its final curtain without more than a solitary, academic 
reference to adultery. For this innovation, and for the oppor- 
tunity which it gives us of seeing another talented actress 
from the continent go through her paces, we must be grateful 
to its author and sponsors. But there is little else about 
the proceedings to induce gratitude or praise. The mildly 
ingenious plot ends utterly incredible, the dialogue is pedes- 
trian, the characterisation conventional, and the sentiment 
banal. Yet the audience exhibited a cheerful content through- 
out the evening. The reason was, of course, the usual one, 
the reason why so many insignifican. p)ays are regularly 
salved, the skill of the actors. It is poor material indeed 
which good acting cannot transform into entertainment 
that is not too trivial for a London audience. From the 
point of view of the drama it is regrettable that the standard 
of acting is so high. 

The leading réle consists of two parts, both of which are 
played by Miss Lucie Mannheim. Nina Gallas is a film-star 
with a prodigious salary and fan-mail who decides to abdicate 
from her throne in the cinema world when her vogue is at 
its peak. Her apparent devotion to the pomp of stardom 
conceals, we are invited to believe, a leaning towards the 
simple life, and she has a husband whose jealous devotion 
to her sharpens his natural distaste for finding his carpets 
always strewed with sleek Levantines from the studios. The 
only obstacles to her plan are her contracts with the film 
company, the rupture of which would involve the payment 
of heavy fines. Fortunately she has a double, whose business 
it is to ** stand in ” for her in those portions of her films which 
are too unimportant or too dangerous to justify her playing 
her part herself. Schimmelmann, her director, is in love 
with her (it is he, for this reason, who is responsible for the 
play's single departure from verbal chastity), and so she has 
no difliculty in arranging for Trude Melitz to take over her 
contracts and her personality. With his aid the conversion 
operation is safely achieved, the film unit being packed off 
to Hollywood with identity unsuspected and the original 
Nina returning to Hampshire as plain Mrs. Buchanan. In 
due course the second Nina produces a series of magnificent 
films, while her predecessor cultivates her garden and her 
soul and only thinks of Hollywood when her husband reminds 
her of it. To believe in Nina’s cheerful abdication may be 
difficult, but is not impossible; to believe in the sequel 
requires a complete readjustment of one’s ideas of the private 
lives of film-stars. Apparently these unfortunate men and 
women possess no friends, nor any associates outside the 
studios. Otherwise there would surely have been someone to 
remark on the curious circumstance that Nina Gallas was 
simultaneously living in Hampshire and making masterpieces 
in Hollywood. And when anything about a film-star is 
remarked it tends to be communicated to the press. 

But it is really irrelevant to discuss beliefin the play; all that 
concerns the audience is belief in Miss Lucie Mannheim. She 
skips from part to part as easily as a chamois jumping from 
foot-high rocks. Half the way to the audience’s heart is gained 
by her foreign accent, and the rest is assured by her undoubted 
theatrical competence. She is clearly a good actress—quite 
as good as half a dozen English actresses who get dullish 
parts two or three times a year. T%e acting in the subsidiary 
parts—regarded alike by audience and authors as necessary 
evils to be sustained while Miss Mannheim changed her clothes 
—was very uneven. Mr. Cecil Parker appeared bored with 
his part as Mr. Buchanan, for which it would be unjust to 
blame him, and Mr. Hugh Miller could do very little with 
the badly written Schimmelmann. Miss Joyce Bland was 
quietly efficient as a secretary, but next to Miss Mannheim 
the audience took most to their hearts Mr. William Dewhurst, 
who played a rustic land-agent with an old-world quaintness 
which should give him an option on the next whimsical 
Polonius that comes on the market. 


At the Criterion Theatre 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 





The Cinema 


** Jazz Comedy.” At the Academy——* Two for Tonight.” 


At the Plaza 


Jazz Comedy is the best thing that has happened to the 
cinema since René Clair made The Italian Straw Hat 
Alexandrov, who has been awarded a Soviet Order for his 
direction, has produced, just as Clair did then, out of the 
smallest resources and apparently with poor quality fil 
a picture of almost ecstatic happiness. It is a freer happines 
than Clair’s, rougher, less sophisticated: behind (Chir, 
films is always a sharp, smooth, satirical Gallic air, the faintest 
odour of the most expensive hair oil ; you never get furthe; 
away from Paris than the dry herbage outside the gramophone 
factory where the ex-convict listened to the song from the 
horn of a convolvulus. 


But Alexandrov’s story of a shepherd who was mistaken 
by a rich snobbish woman for a famous conductor and why 
later, after a series of wild accidents and coincidences, became 
the head of a jazz orchestra in Moscow, has a simple irrele. 
vance quite unlike Clair’s tight expert tales. The opening 
sequence, when the shepherd leads out his flocks and herd, 
of sheep and goats and cows and pigs, to graze by the seashore, 
is the most lovely a moving camera has yet achieved, as it 
follows him with the quickness of his long stride over hills 
and rocks, streams and verandahs, while he sings, knocking 
the tune out on the slats of a bridge or the bars of a paling. 
And if something of the kind has been done before, jn 
Congress Dances and Walt Disney's cartoons, to convey a 
sense of lyrical happiness, this at any rate is completely 
original: Alexandrov’s use of a moving camera to convey 
the grotesque in his long panorama of a crowded bathing 
beach. The wealthy woman in pyjamas. swaying her 
munificent hips along the shore in pursuit of the famous 
conductor is followed by the camera behind a close-up frieze 
of enlarged feet stuck out towards the lens, of fat thighs, 
enormous backs, a caricature of ugly humanity exposing 
pieces of itself like butcher's joints in the sun. 

I have no wish to criticise this film, but simply to rejoice 
in its wildness, its grotesqueness, its light, taking tunes. a 
sense of good living that owes nothing to champagne or 
women’s clothes. If Alexandrov sometimes seems to dwell 
too long on an incident, at least no one has shown a richer 
comic invention, for, like Clair and Chaplin, this director 
has worked to his own scenario; it is to Alexandrov we 
owe the conception as well as the execution of the magnificent 
sequences when the shepherd pipes to the rich woman's 
guests and the notes bring all his animals trampling out of 
their enclosure, up the steps of the hotel, in at the windows, 
to eat and drink the feast laid out in honour of the conductor. 
The tottering tipsy bull, with the dignity and lack of humour 
of a King’s Bench judge, who is laid to sleep in the woman's 
bed, and the pig who lies down in a dish and the drunken 
guest who tries to carve it belong to a _ fantasy more 
robust than Clair’s. 

This is genuine cinema: few English titles are needed: 
there is action all the time, a minimum of speech. Tio Fer 
Tonight depends on dialogue. It is a very amusing and 
well-written entertainment; Mr. Bing Crosby is attrac- 
tively commonplace among the stars; Miss Mary Boland 
and Mr. Lynne Overman are two of the most reliable players. 
. . . So this picture forces one to write, in terms of actors 
and authorship. The camera has played a very small part 
in the entertainment. Even a spirited battle in a restaurant 
with soda-water syphons could have been transferred at 4 
cost to the stage; and the studies of a theatrical magnate. 
of an Austrian producer turned manservant, of a madmat 
with a passion for noughts and crosses would have been evel 
more amusing behind footlights, 

Sometimes one is inclined to believe that characters cat 
all be Jeft to the stage ; the cinema generalises. It is not one 
man called Kostia who sings his way through Jazz Comedy, 
but all brave, coarse and awkward simplicity. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Music Att 
« Koanga.”- At Covent Garden Soviet Art 


nz since the beginning there has been a conflict for 
supremacy between the three elements in opera—music, 
drama and spectacle. Now one, now the other has taken the 
front of the stage and thrust its partners into the background. 
Wagner, it is true, tried to strike a balance. Yet his greatest 
work, Tristan und Isolde, is a programme-symphony with 
Jittle external dramatic action and less spectacle. Delius 
was one of Wagner's heirs and, when he turned to opera, 
his model, whether consciously adopted or not, was Tristan. 
He seems to have been not at all interested in the actions 
of the characters he presents, but only in their psychological 
reactions to one another, and his range of interest in their 
psychology was, in comparison with W agner’s, narrow. 
In The Village Romeo and Juliet he found his ideal subject, 
and, ignoring all that there is of gusto and merriment in 
human life except in so far as it might serve to heighten 
the passive melancholy of the principal actors, he created 
out of a commonplace tale of a suicide-pact a moving, if some- 
what morbid, tragedy. It was a tragedy too intimate for 
4 vast theatre like Covent Garden and too subtle for the 
average operatic singer, accustomed to broad strokes. But 
no one Who saw it on the little stage at The Royal College 
of Music last year could fail to be profoundly affected by it. 

Not all the boredom one felt during the performance of 
Koanga at Covent Garden on Monday was due to a similar 
disparity between the work and the theatre. We knew, too, 
what kind of thing to expect. Framed in a post-dated Prologue 
and Epilogue, the action was to be seen dimly through the 
veil of Time, a pathetic tale of the past told by old Uncle 
Joe toa bevy of sentimental young ladies. It would be poor 
criticism to complain that Delius has not seized upon the 
melodramatic potentialities of his theme and made of it 
the kind of passionate Grand Opera that Verdi might 
have created with the same material. But it is neither 
irrelevant nor unfair to point out that in the theatre we 
may reasonably expect our interest to be engaged some- 
how, and that it will not be excited by the spectacle of an 
empty stage and the sound of distant voices, whose words 
we cannot catch, nor by long stretches of monotonously 
introspective music, however luscious and lovely, interrupted 
perhaps by the momentary revelation of a dim tableau vivant. 

Production might have helped in places. If we had been 
able to see what was happening in the Voodoo ceremony 
more clearly, the eye might have conveyed to the mind 
something of the horror that the music lacked. Yet it seemed 
that the whole essence of this scene had been given to us 
with far more force at the end of the preceding act, when 
Koanga rushes through the forest crying for vengeance upon 
the ravishers of his bride. Here for a moment music, spectacle 
and drama combined to make the pulse beat faster. 

Nor is it unreasonable to ask of an operatic composer that 
he shall, in his own way, differentiate the characters he 
presents to us. It was impossible to detect any essential 
difference in the music allotted to the various persons, and 
the only attempt at definite characterisation I detected was 
a sardonic chuckle from the orchestra as the villain advanced 
to make one of his many assaults upon the heroine. Delius 
seems to have been interested only in Koanga’s mental stress, 
the conflict in his conscience between love and fidelity to his 
gods and to his pride of race. That being so. he should not 
have wearied us with so much desultory discourse upon other 
things, during which he sometimes even sinks below the 
level of competent musicianship. For I take it that the 
performance under the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham was 
faithful to the composers’ intentions and that what sounded 
like some poor writing in the first Act was not the fault of the 
singers and players, who could not always make coherent 
musical sense of the notes set down for them. 

There is, it need hardly be said, a great deal of beautiful 
music in Koanga. The best is contained in the Epilogue, 
which is familiar from concert and gramophone performances. 
The negroes’ choruses are delightful in their simplicity and 
highly original in texture for music written 40 years ago. 
There is nearly always something to enchant the senses, if 
the mind can keep alert to perceive the enchantment under 
the hypnotie spell of Delius’s unvarying mellifluousness. 
DyxeLey Hussey. 


EVE 


OnE of the most remarkable features of the art of the Sovict 
Union during the last few years is the extreme unevenness 
of its manifestations in different forms. In some arts it has 
been triumphant, in others its achievement is almost negligible, 
and in some cases the works produced now are considerably 
less attractive than those of ten years ago. 

The new survey of Soviet art published in the special 
autumn number of the Studio* gives a very fair idea of the 
present situation. It is at once evident from a glance through 
the book that the greatest advances have been made in those 
arts which are mainly communal in their appeal. The 
achievement of the cinema cannot be more than indicated 
by the series of stills reproduced, but they are enough to 
remind us that ever since the days of Potemkin and Mother 
the Russian cinema has produced a constant stream of films 
entirely personal and original and at least the equal of anything 
that we have to show in the west. This situation is natural 
in a Socialist state where arts of wide appeal must be of the 
greatest importance, and it is only to be expected that in 
the Theatre something of the same inventiveness should 
appear. This has also been the case, and here again the 
Studio volume gives a taste at any rate of the best that has 
been done. 

In the visual arts architecture has, of course, taken first 
place, and in certain ways Russian architects have great 
achievements to their credit. The best blocks of living houses 
in Moscow are extremely impressive, but it is not obvious 
that they are better than similar buildings produced since 
the War in Germany, by which they were largely influenced. 
To judge from photographs the House of Projects at Kharkov 
is much the greatest single creation of the period. The 
schemes for the complete reconstruction of Moscow are a 
model of town planning, but from the specimens of buildings 
at present being put up there it is doubtful whether individual 
details will be as good as the general scheme. The return 
to a rather uninteresting use of the classical orders seems 
regrettable, and, though it is difficult to judge from the designs, 
the projected Palace of the Soviets threatens to look more 
like a giant Selfridge’s wedding cake than a worthy monument 
to the October Revolutian. The new Metro, to which so 
much publicity has been given, is perfect in comfort and 
efficiency, but it has a Parisian chic and one almost expects a 
top-hat to emerge from its doors. 

However in passing judgement on these achievements it 
must be remembered that the guiding principle of Soviet art 
development at the present time is Lenin’s remark: * All 
the culture left by capitalism must be taken and Socialism 
built with it. All science, technology, all knowledge and 
art must be taken.” This explains particularly the situation 
in the visual arts in which pre-revolutionary Russia left only 
the most horrible of traditions to its Socialist successors. In 
painting and architecture, therefore, Soviet artists are now 
trying to absorb all that is useful if: western culture as a prelude 
to developing a real stvle appropriate to Socialist conditions. 
The process is instructive and necessary, but in general the 
resulting products are not particularly attractive to western 
minds. But it is at any rate worth noting that the tendency 
is strictly towards absorbing the realistic elements of western 
art, neglecting all experiments in abstraction. 

In the easel picture, therefore, nothing very original has 
been produced, and the question arises why the Soviet Union 
should bother itself so much about a form of art which is 
essentially bourgeois and based on the idea of private owner- 
ship. Perhaps the process is only one of training, and it 
would in any case be natural to suppose that the great achieve- 
ments of Socialist art would be in decorative painting on a 
large scale—as was the case when painting was last a com- 
munal art, in the Middle Ages, and as is beginning to be the 
case in America. But that is certainly for the future; at 
present there are no signs of a great decorative painter in 
Russia, and even the opportunity provided by the Metro 
failed to provoke anything above mediocrity. So far the 
best work produced in the visual arts is in book illustration, 
and above all in the poster, where propaganda and technical 
ingenuity are happily combined. ANTHONY BLUN'. 


Te -—— — 


* Art in the U.S. Edited by C. G. Holine. (Studio. €s.) 
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A Communal Farm 
Of all the schemes devised or practised for supplying the 
unemployed with a profitable occupation for their leisure 
none seems to me more fitly adapted to its end than the 
communal farm, so to call it, organised in Glamorganshire. 
The details of the scheme may be left for later description and 
criticism ; but the rough idea is worth emphasising for the 
sake of imitation, for the sake of adoption and adaptation 
elsewhere. A valley, well fitted by its gradient to many 
different sorts of culture, is converted into a farm where all 
manner of food is produced: milk, eggs, vegetables and the 
rest. The chief part of the work is done by unemployed men 
‘ who give each just so many hours a week—it may be quite a 
few—to the work. The idea is that they give this labour for 
nothing in respect of direct pay ; but are entitled to buy food 
from the farm at a very low price. In essence they produce 
their own food ; but while a gardener can only supply himself 
with vegetables, these groups of labourers by the force of their 
co-operation can in some measure supply themselves with 
most of the essential foods. 
; * * % 
Natural Countrymen 
An idea of this nature, if practically administered in a 
suitable place (and very many places are suitable), has a 
number of ancillary advantages beside the provision of wealth 
in the form of cheaper food of a good quality. ‘The most 
important thing is that the men have a part-time occupation 
and shake off the monotonous gloom that is the worst punish- 
ment inflicted by unemployment. Some, doubtless, will like 
the work more than others; but it is the experience of most 
organisers of land work for non-rural workers that a good 
percentage develop a real zest for agricultural and horticul- 
tural work. The speed with which all sorts of unlikely people 
become specialists has astonished especially those who have 
founded and equipped both the communal and _ individual 
farming communities in Palestine, a much Ics; green and 
happy land than Wales or England. There is just one acre of 
cultivable land to every head of population in our island ; and 
this quaint fact of statistics helps to emphasise one’s belief 
in the truth that it is the most proper task of man (whatever the 
excesses of the principle of division of labour) to produce 
some portion, at any rate, of the food he eats. 
%* 1 * ok 
Gale Victims 
Many gales in the records (above all that of March, 1916) 
have done much more damage to trees than those of last 
week ; but the date being rather unusual involved certain 
forms of destruction not often paralleled. Climbing plants 
suffered peculiarly. The scene in some of the more highly 
exposed hop-fields was one of utter devastation, though the 
actual loss was less than might have been feared. In most 
gardens, I should think, the runner beans, that were a fine 
vertical screen, were laid horizontal and their poles broken. 
For myself I have never seen so many apples and pears on 
the ground. The wind made a clean sweep of the crop, and 
though it is a bad apple year the windfalls are so many that 
in some orchards it has not been thought worth while to pick 
them up. Even in the cider orchards, where by custom the 
apples are allowed to fall, the overthrow was premature, 
though some of the later sorts stood the gale out. Among 
flowers the show dahlias were certainly the worst sufferers. 
Their heavy heads and weak necks were shattered wholesale, 
while the more desirable pompoms rode out the wind in 
triumph. 
* * * * 
Salted Leaves 
One of the more curious relics of the September gales is the 
apparently scorched leaf of many of our inland trees. The 
edges are curled and browned exactly in the same manner as 
seaside trees, which are known to suffer from excess of salt 
in the windy air. It is a plausible suggestion that the inland 
damage was indeed due to salt. The wind was so strong that it 
carried seawater ccross the breadth of the land ; and we know 
from the experiences of airmen that the air even at a consider- 
able height was full enough of salt to encrust the planes with 
glittering crysta!s. Doubtless a good deal of the injury to 
foliage was due simply to bruising; but some chemical as 





COUNTRY LIFE 





well as mechanical action was also in evidence. 
doubtless carried at least as far as the salt ; 
that a good many reached England from the continent 
with the immigrant and the emigrant butterflies w 
blown over great distances. 
ae * * * 

An Australian Seed 

A particular story of a seed has pleased me greatly, | 
went last week to a charming flower and vegetable show jn the 
Kew Gardens district. Most of the exhibits came from little 
gardens and allotments among the streets; but were None 
the less excellent on that account. Among special plants 
exhibited was a rare and beautiful hibiscus, quite new to Most 
of us. . The story of it is this : a small box, of no more Value 
than an empty match box, was left in an omnibus. It contained 
only some common Australian stamps, but the finder notice 
at the bottom two small black objects which he took to he 
seeds. These he sowed and carefully tended. One only 
germinated ; and from it grew this rare and desirable Austr. 
lian hibiscus. Another new plant, which will be on the market 
for the first time next year, was shown, though not in com. 
petition. It was a bowl of an Asiatic chrysanthemum, light 
pink in colour, single with very light green foliage. It Sug. 
gests rather a very delicate pyrethrum or aster. 

* * * * 

A Floral Experiment 

An ingenious and useful experiment undertaken last year 
at Kew has been in some measure anticipated by an amateur 
research worker. The experiment concerns the bluebell, 
One block was picked hard. One block was so plucked that the 
lower bleached part of the leaf was dragged out. One block 
was severely trampled. The amateur experiment is reported 
in the latest number of the Countryman (still published in 
spite of its great circulation from the little hamlet of Idbury 
in Oxfordshire). As one would expect simple picking of the 
flowers did the plants good. To disallow the flower is the 
best method of increasing the size of almost any bulb. 4 
severe pulling of the stalk did very slight damage and proved 
better than allowing the sced to set. The bluebells increased 
however treated. On this subject a simple and _ pleasing 
notice is shown in some bluebell haunts by the Oxford 
Preservation Trust, who are to be highly praised on many 
accounts. It runs, so far as I remember: “If you pick 
bluebells do not pick many, other people like to see them 
growing here.” How much better,is this than a brusque and 
needless prohibition! It is as well to add the warning 
that only the bulb or real perennial can benefit from flower- 
picking. Some plants have been clean wiped out solely by 
absence of seed. One of these—in many districts near towns— 
is the foxglove, which is nearer to a biennial than a perennial. 
* * % * 


= Seeds Were 
and it is Probable 


along 
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A Bird Query 

This odd question has been asked me by an observant travel- 
ler: Why are all Norwegian birds black and white ? The 
only suggested answer is that, as in France, the magpie, that 
most salient marauder, is absurdly prevalent. The immense 
fortress that he erects for nests saves him from most enemies ; 
but declares his presence to the least observant game-keepet. 
The wagtail is also common and I am told the cole-tit is com- 
moner than the more gaily-coloured blue tit. Gulls, such as 
the black-headed and black-backed which penetrate through 
Norway may add to his impression of black-and-whiteness. 
The country is interesting to the forestry farmer as well as the 
naturalist. What strikes an English visitor as strangest is 
the line of posts with a number of wires built towards the mid- 
dle of the little meadows for the sake of the hay crop which is 
all hung up in the wires to dry like Monday’s washing. Some- 
what similarly, tall spiked posts are fixed up for the short- 
strawed corn-sheaves which are impaled thereon in a towery 
pagoda : one of the compensations for a certain infertility in 
the soil and climate is the immense wealth of wild berries of 
many sorts of succulence ; and they are eagerly harvested. 1 
have noticed the same in the as yet very infertile island of 
Newfoundland. The berried plants are as beautiful to see, 
especially at this season, as they are attractive to pluck. In 
Norway the wild raspberry is especially abundant, and it 
fruits late. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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A POINT OF HISTORY 
[To the Editor of Tuk. Specraror.| 
Sia,—In writing about the American proposal for making the 


war less savage in 1915, in your issue of September 13th, I 


said : 
“Cay, who had more of the cighteenth century gentleman’s 


chivalrous idea of war than any other public man taking part in 
the War, was all in favour, but the Germans would not consider it.” 

Mr. Kenneth Bradshaw wrote to you last week : 

“Thad always understood from both German and French histories 
that this is incorrect, and that Britain alone rejected this human- 
itarian proposal and that Germany accepted it.” 

Mr. Bradshaw ends his letter with a sentence that every- 
body will heartily endorse : 

“In fairness to Germany, and for the sake of historical accuracy, 
it would be interesting to know whether this is correct.” 

Mr. Bradshaw does not name the French and German 
historians he has in mind, and the only authority he cites is 
General Percin, the author of Guerre a la Guerre. I have not 
seen General Percin’s book and I do not know what authority 
he may have quoted for his statement. The authority for the 
statement that I made is that of the man who was engaged in 
the negotiations on this subject, and reported their failure to 
Wilson. Col. House describes the incident in his Intimate 
Papers, published in 1926 (Vol. I, chap. 14). 

From this account we learn that in February Wilson 
proposed to Great Britain that Germany should give up her 
illegal submarine warfare and Britain her food blockade. Grey 
was in favour but he did not carry his Government with him, 
and on March 15th the British Government refused the 
compromise. If the incident had closed then, General Percin’s 
account would be correct so far as the British Government 
was concerned. There is nothing in Colonel House's reference 
to this incident to show what was the German view except 
that he states that Wilson made the proposal * following a 
hint of Ambassador Bernstorff.” 

But the incident did not close then. In May, aft>r the 
sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the proposal was renewed. House 
saw Grey on May 14th, after Wilson had sent his Note to 
Germany demanding an assurance that there should be no 
more such attacks. ‘* Grey asked me,” says House, ** what 
I thought Germany's reply would be. I told him that if I were 
writing Germany’s reply I would say that if England would 
lift the embargo on foodstuffs, Germany would consent to dis- 
continue her submarine policy of sinking merchantmen. Grey 
replied that if Germany would consent not only to discontinue 
that mode of warfare, but would also agree to discontinue the 
use of asphyxiating gases and the ruthless killing of non- 
combatants, England would be willing to lift the embargo on 
foodstuffs.” 

On May 19th House, having obtained Wilson’s cordial 
approval, cabled to Gerard, the United States Ambassador in 
Berlin, asking him to try to induce the German Government 
to answer Wilson’s Note by making this offer. ‘* Such a pro- 
posal from Germany at this time,’ he observed, * will give 
her great advantage.” Two days later he records in his diary ; 

“{ lunched with Grey. . . . He has seen nearly all the present 
Ministry and enough of the Opposition who would probably be in 
the Cabinet [.. the first coalition was then being formed] to be able 
to say that in his opinion, if Germany made the proposal I had sug- 
gested, it would be considered by his Government. He is always 
cautious in his statements, and I conclude that what he says means 
that the British Government will accept the proposal. It will 
be a great diplomatic triumph for the President if brought about, 
and it will settle our contentions with both Governments.” 

Four days later all these hopes were extinguished by the 
teply from Berlin. On May 25th House telegraphed to Wilson 
as follows : 

“T have following cable from Gerard ; 

“I gave your suggestion to von Jagow this morning. 
proposition of permitting the pessage of food in return for the 
cessation of submarine methods has already been made and declined. 

{t raw materials are added, the matter can perhaps be arranged. 
Germany is in no need of food.” 

“Of course, the conditions they make are impossible. This 
away with their contention that the starving of Germany 
I think this strengthens your 


This 


(loes 
justifies their submarine policy, 
already unassailable position.” 
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The same day he telegraphed te Gerard : 

“The Allies would never agree to allow raw materials to go 
through ; therefore I can do nothing further and there is no need 
for Germany further to delay acting on our note. I am terribly 
sorry because the consequences may be very grave.” 

Professor Seymour, who edits the Papers, remarks : 

“Had Berlin accepted the compromise, not merely would 
Germany have obtained the food of which, as she complained, her 
starving civilian population was deprived by an illegal blockade, 
but she might have avoided the quarrel with the United States 
that brought America into the War.” 

It will be noticed that Gerard’s cable stated that the pro- 
posal to drop submarine warfare on merchantmen on one side 
and food blockade on the other “ had already been made and 
declined.” It is difficult to suppose that the German Government 
would have given him this answer if there had been any 
moment at which they had accepted it. 

It may be that books or documents that I have not seen 
throw further light on this incident, but, so far as I know, 
Colonel House's account has never been challenged.— Yours 


faithfully, J. L. Hammonp. 
SANCTIONS, FOR WHAT ? 
[To the Editor of Tur SprecraTor.] 

Sir,—The League Committee of Five, faced with overwhelming 


evidence about the last stronghold of slavery, have recom- 
mended that Abyssinia should be deprived of her so lately 
sacrosanct independence, and that all her essential activities 
must be controlled by white men. A veto on the choice of 
these Foreign controllers, however, it is proposed to reserve 
to the Negus (on British insistence, it is reported) because it 
is weil known that the Negus will not consent to the appoint- 
ment of any Italian. 

The false cry that we must at all costs preserve the noble 
independence of Abyssinia, having been thus abandoned 
without apology, a section of British opinion still demands 
war upon Italy if she moves to substitute her own control for 
League control. That is to say, we are to risk a general 
European conflagration and the loss of millions of young men 
(including our own untrained citizens) merely to substitute 
a body of controllers of mixed nationality, necessarily inefficient 
because mixed, for a homogeneous crew of Italians whose 
efficiency and humanity in Libya are admired by every com- 
petent observer. A number of escaped Abyssinian slaves have 
already become happy cultivators in Italian East Africa ; 
why not welcome the extension of that happiness to the re- 
maining millions of slaves and serfs of the Abyssinian petty 
tyrants ? 

The needless quarrel has involved British pledges quite un- 
realised by our people. At Geneva, on September 11th, our 
Foreign Secretary said that ‘to suggest or insinuate” that 
British acceptance of the “ obligations ” of the League were 
‘** peculiar to the present question at issue” would be to 
underestimate British ‘* good faith.” M. Laval nailed this on 
September 13th as a pledge that Britain undertook: “ Re- 
sponsibilities of all kinds, in all circumstances of time and 
place.” 

Doctrine for Italy is therefore doctrine for Germany. 
The British workers are pledged as soldiers to France, without 
their knowledge or consent, by a Government assuming 
absolutism even while opposing a * dictator.”.—Your obedient 
servant, Lro Cu1ozzA MONEY. 

Royal Societies Club. 

[(1) The League Committee of Five has most expressly 
safeguarded the independence of Abyssinia ; otherwise that 
country could not remain a member of the League. The report, 
accepted readily by the Emperer, nowhere speaks of control 
or controllers (except of pledges for loans). 

(2) There is not a shred of evidence for the suggestion that 
Sir Samuel Hoare has given pledges going beyond those 
embodied in the League Covenant, known and assented to 
by British workers since 1919, aud the Treaty of Locarno, 
known and assented to by British workers since 1925.—Eb. 
The Spectator.] 
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FORCE, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL Baqubah refugees’ camp, and since then they have experie cranio 

[To the Editor of Tae Srecraror.] the vicissitudes common to all the Assyrian refugees in iy Saxon 

Sir,—Mr. Mumford finds my “logic” difficult to follow tl pest one “" he - intention of the League with regard 4 — 

because we speak in different languages and he does not ae emer that they should return to Traq, then ania 
understand mine. I am a “ pacifist’? and Mr. Mumford is a Sanne ANNE He Hine first to be made with the Gover. 
“ sanctionist,” and the two are totally different. a. sad wig country as to their reception ; and provisioa 
Both Mr. Mumford and his generals and admirals will find ast ‘ wan err aga also be made to enab le them to make g 
my logic within the four corners of the gospels, but as their ~—_ ——.- : - Gey not many 80TH Ws - iraq to get along 
approach to the establishment of peace is amateurish they will ” wean ney ne — menehy ~ pein of this small com 

still find difficulties which may appear to them incapable of a te age gata agg: Sam it was before the Simme] Sir, 

being overcome, but which they will find convincing if they ~ Se Sa, SR, FOE a ee, Mr. I 

really face the facts of life as the Master laid down and not as C. R. Bare (Lt.-Col), oroun 

the opportunists try to bring about.—Yours faithfully, Ashley Heath, Market Drayton, Salop. rested 

F. P. Crozier (Brig.-General). editor 

Kingsway Hotel, Worthing. to thr 

CHINESE STUDENTS IN ENGLAND great 

ANTI-AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS [To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] rience 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectraror.] Sir,—The Universities’ China Committee endeavours to dea} ese 


Sin,—In your last issue you refer to the statement recently With the problems of Chinese Students in England as stated vos 
issued over the signatures of Lord Russell and a distinguished Py Mr. O. M. Green in his article and letter, and it will weleome ste 
list of scientists criticising the Government's air raid pre- the assistance of all who are interested. A * China Institute” The 1 
cautions; and you state that the view conveyed to the as been set up at 91 Gower Street, which serves as head. Ifist 
public by such a manifesto is that “the Government are uarters for Chinese students and their British friends. In vicat 
wrong to take any steps towards instructing and equipping #4dition to a games room, lounge and a reading-room with pant 
the population to defend themselves against air attacks.” Chinese and English papers, there are in this building the — feelin 

May I submit that you are entirely wrong in this supposi- offices of the Chinese Warden and the Committee's Adviser to ween 
tion? The view conveyed by the manifesto is that all the Chinese Students. These two work together, and, by enlisting 
steps that are now being taken at so much expense to the the co-operation of others, are able to meet Chinese students on Th 
country would be futile in face of an extensive air raid. Pre- their arrival at the docks or the London railway termini, to 
parations can be made to put out fires, and so on; but so give them advice about lodgings or English homes where they 
far as protecting the lives of the people and property goes, the —'™@Y live as paying guests, to help them plan out their univer. & : 
results of all the preparations would be negligible. sity courses, and to give them introductions which may bring 

The air manoeuvres over London in the early summer and them into friendly and natural touch with English social life, 
the attacks by “ enemy ” bombers over Portsmouth in August The Adviser is not only available in his London office, but during Fe Si8- 
proved once again that there is no defence against air attacks, the year pays visits to all the provincial universities where ne 
'The only weapon we have is retaliatory slaughter, which means _ there are groups of Chinese students, and to works or factories tats 
the possession of aircraft to rain death upon defenceless Where there are isolated Chinese apprentices. have 
civilian populations in revenge for similar treatment by them This work can succeed only as it springs from disinterested the | 
to our cities and towns. friendship which recognises that each of the two nations has Cong 

Moreover, the fact that “ every large civil aeroplane is a something to gain and something to give. The Institute is § frank 
potential bomber ” is no reason at all for the delay in coming already in friendly touch with practically the whole Chinese they 
to an international agreement to abstain from aerial bombing Student community, and it would therefore welcome the names Bt? &8 


Such an agreement should most properly and addresses of English people who would like to share in its prefe 
x grow 
5 
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of civilian centres. 
be arrived at through the League of Nations ; and any nation, work and cultivate friendship with Chinese men and women f 
whether a signatory to such agreement or not, that resorted Who come to this country for study.—Yours, &e., p  rvol 
to aerial bombing, should be outlawed. 91 Gower Street, W.C. 1. H. T. Sircock. —B ‘Pon 
a. 
are being lulled into a sense of false security by all this heavy WAS BALFOUR A CELT ? ? aa 
expenditure upon protective aircraft which cannot protect, ig § to wl 
and upon measures to safeguard the public which are no safe- [To the Editor of Tux. Srectaror.] = —incok 
guards at all. If the European nations cannot quickly arrive Str,—The claim that the Lowlanders of Scotland are mainly FP "Pt 
at an agreement to cancel all bombing of civilian populations of English (Anglian) stock seems grossly exaggerated. The rae 
from the air, it is the end of all civilisation and Christian evidence of place names shows an English preponderance [of th 
progress.—- Yours, &ce., P. A. SHAW, in the Eastern coastal strip comprising Berwick, Haddington year: 
Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup. and the lower ground in the counties of Edinburgh and posit 
[The Government should exert every possible effort to Linlithgow. The area of close Anglian settlement may have [ pe 
secure the abolition not merely of the bombing of civilian been greater before the disastrous battle of Nectausmere havi 
populations but of all military aviation. But till that result (685 A.D.) but Bede's evidence is surely conclusive. * After publ 
is achieved it is the Government’s obvious duty to take which time,” he wrote, “the hope and prowess of the FF Pi 
any steps advocated by its experts to mitigate in some dominion of the English began ‘ to ebb and slip away back- ' on f 
measure the appalling results of aerial attacks.—Ep. The ward.’ For the Picts and the Scots who were in Britain Fe on; 
recovered the Jand once in their own possession from the tracl 
hands of the English. Some part of the Britons too fic, PF econ 
THE ASSYRIANS the kingdom of Strathclyde] won back their freedom which F Lay 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] they hold for these forty-six years or so; among multitudes = §6may 
of the English who were slain with the sword or enserfed ot Fi Agc¢ 
who fled from the land of the Picts, ... &e.’ The heavy F jt 9 
raiding of English or Anglo-Danish Northumbria by the F wor 
Scot dynasty of Malcolm Canmore is also likely to have FB and 
diminished the Anglian population. Language means little. Sots 
A great part of the Lowlands spoke first Welsh, then Gaelic, : 
finally English when this, the chief commercial language FF 
of the day, became the court language and ultimately the Fe do¢ 
official speech of the very mixed Scotch kingdom. The mer 
claim that the English element is the “ prevailing” one in Be fay; 
the Lowlands is justified neither by history nor by archaeology, stan 
nor by the evidence of place names, unless a change of language Imp 
automatically and miraculously produces a change of race. v 
As for Lord Balfour‘s cranial characteristics can aby 


The real danger of the present situation is that the public 


Spectator. | 


Sir.—It must have been with great satisfaction that the 
friends of the unfortunate Assyrians have read of the scheme 
for the settlement of these people in Syria under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, and gratitude to the French Govern- 
ment will be felt for making this possible. 

It is a disappointment, however, to find that this scheme 
does not include the whole of the Assyrian refugees in Iraq. 
Letters from Assyrians in Baghdad inform me that those of 
them resident in Persia before the War are not to participate 
in the Syrian scheme. Now the claims and needs of these 
* Persian’ Assyrians are identical with those of the other 
Assyrians who are about to be provided for. They were driven 
from their homes and joined in the general exodus of Assy- 
rians in 1918, were accommodated with the others in the 
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——— 
ologist certainly distinguish the skulls of ‘“ Anglo- 
Saxons * from those of the tall fair ** Celts”? who are still 
-trongly represented in many areas where Celtic languages 
survive or have been spoken till recently ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pp. P. GRAVES. 


crani 


OPINIONS ON OXFORD 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Neville Masterman, dismisseS 
Mr. Keith Briant’s defence of Oxford journalism on the 
oround that Mr. Briant is an editor, and therefore “an inte- 
rested party.” He seems to assume that undergraduate 
editors, having purchased their positions with sherry, proceed 
to throw open such space on the paper as escapes their own 
great appetite to the highest bidder. From my own expe- 
rience of Oxford journalism, I have found that it is not only 
possible but usual for the most consistent contributors to be 
rewarded with positions on the staff, and that until such a 
position is.reached, it is impossible to have a clear and un- 
biased knowledge of all the material submitted week by week. 
The unsuccessful contributor is always the most rash and 
selfish of critics, and an Oxford editor's life is further com- 
plicated by his decision never being accepted as final. The 
contributor who is. more interested in his work than his 
feelings is always welcomed whole-heartedly.—I am, Sir, 
MicHAEL BAaRSLEY 

(Ex-Editor The Cherwell). 
The Old Parsonage, Formby, Liverpool. 


yours, &e., 


THE INDIA ACT AND CONGRESS 
[To the Editor of Ture SpecTATorR.] 


Sir,—Now that the India Act is on the Statute Book there 
is inevitably much speculation in India as to Congress's future 
tactics. Rightly or wrongly, the impression most people 
have gathered from the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee at Wardha is that the 
Congress leaders are hopelessly divided. Some of them 
frankly want to take office under the new Constitution if 
they get a chance, others believe it would be most expedient 
to take office but are not personally very keen, others again 
prefer the old intractable attitude, and there is the ever- 
growing Socialist wing which wants an uncompromising 
revolutionary programme put forward. An Indian corre- 
spondent in the Statesman very properly pointed out recently : 

“ Congress, if it is not careful, may suffer a similar fate as the 
British Labour Party in 1924. It is not an homogeneous body, but 
represents a large variety of tendencies ranging from pure reaction 
to whole-hearted Communism bound together only by a vague and 
incoherent Nationalism, just as the British Labour Party in 1924 
represented a large variety of tendencies ranging from a genteel 
progressive-ism to a passionate desire at any cost to kick over the 
apple-cart and bound together only by a muddled championship 
of the have-nots. I should not be at all surprised to find in a few 
years’ time a large number of Congress Leaders very much in the 
position of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas and with the same 
meagre following that they have, remnants of the other leaders in 
opposition in the Legislatures and the bulk of the rank and file, 
having moved steadily more and more to the Left, clamouring for 
public ownership of the land and means of production.” 


Precisely, however, because Congress’s fortunes depend 
on fostering a spirit of nationalism it will always seize eagerly 
on any issue calculated to achieve this and as eagerly side- 
track any issue calculated to disperse enthusiasm into 
economic or social or communal channels. The Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is now before the Assembly and this 
may provide such an issue; the Congress members of the 
Assembly are likely, in any case, to do their best to make 
it one, and having done so, to exploit it for all they are 
worth. Thus present divisions amongst Congress leaders 
and the sorry plight of the organisation as a whole do not 
at all mean that the session is likely to be less quiet than 
the last; on the contrary it is because Congress is in such 
a poor way that its representatives in the Assembly will 
do everything in their power to use the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act as a means of presenting themselves in their 
favourite and most profitable réle of exquisite Davids 
standing up bravely against the vile Goliath of British 
Imperialism. 

Whether, even if they succeed in doing this to their own 


satisfaction, they will manage thereby to reanimate any of 
the enthusiasm that has been lost in the last year or so, is 
doubtful. The Statesman’s correspondent pertinently tells 
us: 

“Tt is obvious that for the moment their stock has fallen very 
low indeed. They have lost their hold on the bulk of their sup- 
porters. What used to be a crusade has become the recording, 
mostly out of habit, of a mere vote. Let them appeal for funds 
to relieve victims of the Quetta earthquake and where once they 
got lakhs of rupees they now get a few thousands only; let a 
Congress newspaper have its deposit forfeited and for want of 
twenty thousand rupees it is left to founder. Even the figure of 
Mr. Gandhi has lost all its magic. He wanders from one village 
to another without anyone getting noticeably excited. Congress’s 
fortunes must revive just as the English Labour party’s must, 
because both are based on an emotion widely if not uniformly 
felt—in the one case indignation against foreign domination, in 
the other indignation against an unjust and incompetent economic 
system. Such movements proceed in waves, and each time they 
fall into a trough they leave behind a few of their older leaders, 
while climbing up to a new crest they broaden and intensify their 
aspirations. Their ultimate triumph is assured, whether it comes 
about by means of concessions on the part of their opponents— 
as, for instance, the steady socialisation of the Conservative party, 
or the doling out by the British Parliament of Indian Constitutional 
reform—or of their own establishment in power.” 


The present depression in the fortunes of the English 
Labour Party and the Indian National Congress is reflected 
in, perhaps partly caused by, their lack of strong competent 
leadership. Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Satyamurthi, however 
admirable they may be as persons in their different ways, 
are not the sort to thrill the multitude. Nor are Major 
Attlee and Mr. Bhabu bhai Desai—the Congress Leader in 
the Assembly. Both movements require some vivid pic- 
turesque personality as a figurehead. Congress, of course, 
had it, of course, in Mr. Gandhi, but he will never fill that 
réle again. Will Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru? a good many 
people are wondering. He alone of all the Congress leaders 
is vested with the sort of respect necessary to inspire a really 
popular campaign on a national scale; but in view of his 
past record it is doubtful if he would be prepared to lend 
himself with much enthusiasm or conviction to vote-catching. 
Moreover he is the natural leader of the Congress Extreme 
Socialists, and might, by lending them his support, enable 
them to capture the Congress organisation, or, as most people 
believe, precipitate a serious split in it. In any case, if 
he remains in India, and he manages to avoid getting arrested 
again (which is doubtful) his influence is likely to be a crucial 
factor in shaping fature Congress policy—a fact that is 
recognised by the present Congress leaders and that causes 
them a vast amount of trepidation.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 


EXPANSIONISM : FACT AND ILLUSION 
[To the Editor of ‘Tue Sprecrator.] 


Sir,—In his article in your paper on the above subject Sir 
Norman Angell commits himself to the strange statement 
that “in matters touching tariffs and immigration the 
Dominions are not subject to the Imperial Power,” it would 
be interesting if Sir Norman could inform us of one single 
matter in which the Dominions are subject to what he is 
pleased to call the Imperial power.—Your obedient servant, 
Great Hormead Bury, Buntingford, L. CODRINGTON. 
Herts. 


FRANKFORT AND “FAUST ” 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectTator.] 


Sir,—It was with great pleasure that [read Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s 
article in The Spectator of September 13th. Being a citizen 
of Frankfort, it is nice to hear some one say that Frankfort- 
on-the-Main is the “ pleasantest city all round.” 

May I correct one thing in which I think Mr. H. Fyfe is 
slightly in error—in regard to his statement that the 
** Rémerberg”’ was once an ancient Roman camp. Such 
remains have been found near the site of the Cathedral. But 
it is said that the Rémerberg may derive its name from a 
family called ** Rémer”’ who at one time owned the famous 
house of that name, and which was the Town Hall andstill 
keeps that name.—Yours faithfully, Marie Lorey. 


Frankfurt-am-Main, 
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PROPAGANDA AND THE PRESS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Mr. Hammond's excellent article on the dangers of 
modern propaganda, which you published in a recent issue, 
was timely and true. Here, no doubt, the Press is not 
obliged to print all or any of the stuff served out to it, but 
the temptation to do so is always great and sometimes 
irresistible, especially when editors are not fully conscious 
of their duty to the public. 

We take pride in the freedom of our Press. But that 
freedom implies a willingness to hear both sides and a reluct- 
ance to suppress unwelcome facts, and these qualities, which 
The Spectator has always manifested to a remarkable degree, 
are, I fear, too often regarded as childish and unpractical 
in the “new” journalism. I had occasion the other day 
to write to one of the oldest and most reputable of London 
journals—not The Times—to correct some fundamental 
errors of fact in an account of an interview with a man of 
some repute on a question of public interest. To my surprise, 
I was told that my letter could not be published because the 
editor did not agree with it. The misstatements, which inci- 
dentally do an injustice to certain individuals, remain uncor- 
rected. This, in my view, is a deliberate misuse of the freedom 
of the Press; freedom implies duties as well as rights. And a 
Press that refuses to print inconvenient facts is no safe defence 
against the wiles of the official propagandist.—I enclose my 


card, and am, &c., A Devorep READER. 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

S1r,-—Your interesting Occasional Biography of Sir Samuel 
Hoare calls for one comment. You say that when he went to 
the India Office, ** he developed a tremendous industry ” : 
no, not “ developed.””, We, who were his contemporaries at 
Harrow and Oxford, know that industry was then the keynote 
of his success. Whether competing for a prize essay at 
Harrow, or working for his Ist in History at Oxford, he was 
always at it—work, work, work ! 

But work was not all. Under the beautifully groomed 
exterior there was a whimsical sense of humour and imagina- 
tion. Concealed by an equable temper, there was an obstinate 
refusal to budge on occasions. Good qualifications for a 
Foreign Secretary.__I am, Sir, &e., 

AN ADMIRER. 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.] 

Sir,-—I am sorry if I have misrepresented the proposal! of 
Lord Noel-Buxton and Sir John Harris. It seemed to me that 
their proposal in itself was much in line with those that had 
been made by Mr. George Lansbury, the Archbishop of York, 
the National Peace Council, the National Free Church Council 
and others, all of which contained the great danger of putting 
the last portions of Africa under foreign political control. 
Since I wrote there has been even stronger support for the 
proposal that the League of Nations should control all African 
colonies, and Professor Arnold Toynbee has gone the length 
of saying that such control should be ‘ for the common good 
of Europe,” and that ** on such lines we might even succeed 
in founding on African soil the United States of Europe.” 

This made me feel that it was necessary for someone to 
point out the danger of any scheme that disregarded the 
political rights of the African people themselves. The mistake 
I made, apparently, was in associating the particular proposal 
made by Lord Noel-Buxton and Sir John Harris with the 
others, and for this I am sorry and apologise.— Yours sincerely, 

4 Maurice Walk, N.W.11. Joun P. FLETCHER. 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tux Srecraror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 


been sent and receipt reference numbcr should be quoted. 
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Mauriciens 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


Lr. bi-centenaire de la fondation de Port-Louis par Villustre 
marin Mahé de la Bourdonnais raméne actuellement la 
curiosité de opinion vers le double destin de cette ile May 
qui s’appela jadis He de France avant de devenir le * jovay 
de la couronne d’Angleterre.”’ Colonie britannique dum 
loyalisme trés sir, Maurice n’en garde pas moins le souvenir 
et les habitudes, parfois, d’un passé qui lui reste cher—elj 
est, en miniature, une réplique australe du Canada, ayant 
comme lui, continué de chérir la dualité de son histoire, 
Nulle part esprit d’entente entre la France et la Grange. 
Bretagne n’apparait mieux fondé pour justifier le resserr. 
ment d'une union, dont Vexistence se révéle, chaque jour 
plus indispensable pour la paix du monde. 


Tice, 


I] ne saurait nous étre indifférent que le bi-centenaire qe 
Port-Louis ait fourni aux autorités anglaises, et—sur ley 
gracieuse invitation—aux délegués francais, une occasion 
de glorif'er publiquement l’oeuvre de Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
Si Vintrépide capitaine fut, en effet, pour Angleterre yy, 
ennemi redoutable, il lui appartint, par un retour paradoxal 
des choses, de sonner grandeur, rayonnement et prestige 4 
une future possession britannique. C’est lui qui, nommé 
en 1733 gouverneur général des Iles de France et de Bourbon, 
réussit, en moins de cing années, 2 faire de Maurice un centre 
vital des relations maritimes entre Europe et l'Inde. 


La tache, cependant, eit semblé impossible 4 tout autre. 
Lile Maurice—ainsi dénommée par les Hollandais, ey 
hommage au fils de Guillaume le Taciturne, Maurice de 
Nassau—était lentement tombée dans labandon, la misére 
et le discrédit. Lors qu’en 1715, les marins de la compagnie 
francaise des Indes orientales se présentérent devant ses 
cétes, ils trouvérent le pays délaissé par ses premiers maitres, 
Ayant décidé de loccuper, ils y plantérent le drapeau national, 
et lui donnérent le beau nom d’He de France. Mais les 
ressources demeuraient précaires, et l’entreprise n’eut pas 
été viable, sans les exceptionnels talents de la Bourdonnais, 
Improvisateur de grande race, esprit lumineux et  prophé- 
tique, il eut intuition immeédiate du réle que pourrait jouer 
sur la route de Pondichéry létablissement nouveau, @ con- 
dition de le doter d'un port abrité et inexpugnable. Sur 
ses instructions, le ** Grand-Port”’ qui avait, jusqu’’ cette 
époque, constitué la seule rade de Vile, fut abandonné, en 
dépit de sa majesté naturelle, et l'on creusa, en 1735, dans 
une situation extrémement sure et protégée, le havre de Port- 
Louis, dont la fortune allait ¢tre prodigieuse. 


A cette fondation ne se borna point lactivité de la Bour- 


donnais. Préoceupé dassurer 2 la colonie un développement 
durable, il organisa sans délai Vimmigration dune élite 


de colons issus de Bretagne et de Normandie. II établit, 
en personne, un plan de travaux agricoles, et donna leur 
essor aux cultures industrielles du coton, de Vindigo, de la 
“anne i sucre, et des ¢pices. Il parvient méme, en dépit 
de la résistance initiale des habitants, 4 introduire dans Tile 
le manioc, qui devait bientdét devenir lune de ses _richesses 
essentielles. 

Dans lordre militaire il créa de toutes piéces un corps de 
police indigéne qu'il revétit, non sans habileté, d’uniformes 
rutilants pour lui donner le goit du régime. Ii fit de Port- 
Louis une base, ott Von venait de fort loin faire réparer les 
vaisseaux, et il enrola tous les citoyens dans unc milice, 
entraineé & défendre la cité contre le danger naval. 

On sait comment, rentré 4 Paris, la Bourdonnais ne ren- 
contra en France que cabales, calomnies et  ingratitide. 
Jalousé par Dupleix, détesté par la Pompadour, il fut fété 
dans la prison de Ia Bastille, doi, reconnu innocent, il ne 
sortit que pour mourir d’épuisement et de chagrin. Mais 
son ocuvre devait lui survivre. Théatre des exploits de 
Duperré, de Bouvet, et de Sureouf, ile Maurice resta, tout 
au long du XVIII° siécle, digne de lhéroique tradition de 
Mahé. Ft si, depuis sa cession en 1815 & la Grande Bretagne, 
elle a surtout pris une importance commerciale, elle men 
reste pas moins spirituellement riche. Franco-Anglais pat le 


parallélisme des langues, des cultures et des réminiscences, 
les Mauriciens n’ont point cessé¢ d’entretenir fidélement le 
culte généreux de leur double patric. 


R. L. V. 
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Charles Gore 


By DR. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


Ir is difficult, if not impossible, for the present generation to 

realise the remarkable influence exerted by Charles Gore over 

the religious and social thought of England at the end of the 
last century. He was an outstanding figure in Oxford during 
the 1880’s. As a Scholar of Balliol he had been “ deeply and 

rmanently influenced by the liberal atmosphere” of the 

College, and particularly by the philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green. He was certainly one of those Churchmen who, in 
Mark Pattison’s phrase, “stole Green’s honey.” He was 
deeply rooted in the Christian faith, and he was able to make 
full use in its presentation of the social and philosophic thought 
of the great teachers whom Oxford then possessed. He was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity in 1875, served curacies in two 
Liverpool parishes during the vacations, became Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Cuddesdon in 1880, and was appointed the first 
Librarian of the Pusey House in 1884. His tenure of the last 
office was marked by the initiation of three great movements— 
“the reconciliation of Catholicism and modern thought, the 
consecration by faith of social work, and the expansion of the 
idea of the religious life in England.” Luxe Mundi appeared in 
1889, Gore’s Essay on the Holy Spirit frankly accepted much 
oftheadvanced criticism of the Old Testament. The influence of 
his ardent and forceful personality upon the undergraduates 
of that generation was great, but that period in his life is 
remembered chiefly for his Bampton Lectures on ‘* The incar- 
nation of the Son of God,”’ delivered in 1891. The University 
church was packed for each lecture. Many hoped to hear new 
things or even heresy advanced by the editor of Lua Mundi. 
What they heard was ‘* the outpouring by a loyal and devoted 
Anglican of a burning personal faith in Jesus Christ, God 
and Man.” 

A book which he wrote about this time, The Mission of the 
Church, reveals the breadth of his outlook. The truth is that, 
definite as he was that those who were in orders should obey 
the rubrics of the Church and affirm its creeds, yet he believed 
passionately in “the Light that lighteth every man.” He 
sought help, wisdom and inspiration from men of all types of 
religious experience. He saw in the Church a great focussing 
expression of every reality and every gift found in the world. 
The result was that men of all types sought him, both for dis- 
cussion of religious problems and for personal guidance. He 
was always accessible and very many were won by him for the 
Min‘stry of the Church. 

It is probable that Oxford in those days saw him at the 
peak of his intellectual life. Afterwards he was content to 
expound and re-affirm. In this he disappointed many who 
felt that he had opened a door, so far as the critical inter- 
pretation of the Bible was concerned, but had refused to pass 
through it with them. The distress caused by his writings, 
notably by Luv Mundi, to Liddon and others whom he 
regarded with the utmost affection and reverence scarred him 
deeply and probably checked his advance along lines of 
thought which were travelled later by his younger contem- 
poraries, His task was to strive to reveal to men that glorious 
vision of the Church Catholic and triumphant which had 
inspired him at Harrow and which increased in power during 
the Oxford days. 

In such a mood he came to Westminster Abbey, bringing 
With him the brethren of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Which he had founded and of which he was Superior. There, 
at 4 Little Cloisters, he kept open house. It rapidly became 
a social and religious centre. His sermons in the Abbey 
attracted vast crowds. Any reference to the contemporary 
secular Press will show that Gore at Westminster was an 
outstanding figure in the London of his time. Perhaps his 
most notable work was the initiation of courses of lectures in 


by G. L. Prestige, D.D. 18s.) 


—_— 





Charles Gore. (Heinemann. 


Advent and Lent. He himself dealt with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Pauline Epistles. The series of volumes 
which he based on these lectures stood in the forefront of 
contemporary religious literature. 

In 1901 he became Bishop of Worcester, an appointment 
which Dr. Prestige calls ** Lord Salisbury’s Surprise.””, Among 
those who wished to see Charles Gore a Bishop, some thought 
that the opportunity had been missed when he was not 
appointed to succeed Dr. Westcott at Durham, but there were 
far more who were fearful of his ever becoming a Diocesan 
Bishop at all. They felt that he was a great teacher, expositor 
and preacher, who could not be spared from London. From 
one point of view their fears have been largely justified, for 
in spite of the powerful work which he produced both in speech 
and writing up to the very last he never quite rose to the high 
level of the Westminster days. The truth was that he was 
by nature orderly and meticulous, anxious to fulfil every 
possible duty and to let nothing go by default. He laboured 
unceasingly, but the multifarious claims of a diocese were 
far too heavy not only for him but for any other man to com- 


bine with scholarship and research. Imagine him with 
670 parishes in the diocese of Oxford to oversee! And yet 


the records of the diocese of Oxford for the whole period of 
his episcopate are said to be in perfect order. Just as he 
created a new tradition for the Canons of Westminster, so 
also he did for the bench of Bishops. He faced problems 
fearlessly and in great humility, both at Westminster Abbey 
and Oxford. Many of them are faithfully recorded and 
analysed by Dr. Prestige. His solutions enriched the Church 
in all her aspects. In his last vears he turned again to the 
work of re-aflirmation, content to counsel and encourage the 
men of a younger generation. If he was pessimistic con- 
cerning the actions of men in the modern world, he was trans- 
figured by an ever-present optimism which radiated from 
his conviction of ultimate victory. 

If anyone would search for the secret of Gore’s power, he 
will find it in the fact that, as a highly-gifted boy, he deter- 
mined to plan his life, so far as a human being can, on the 
lines of the life of Christ. All his thoughts and actions 
were disciplined in the light of that great intention. He was 
no ascetic, nor was he by nature a saint. “I am sometimes 
tempted to thank God that I am so naturally wicked,” he 
once remarked. If he was in any sense of the word worldlv 
by nature, he sublimated it into an ardent love of beautiful 
things. Art, music, architecture and travel delighted him. 

Dr. Prestige, in undertaking this task, was faced with an 
overwhelming mass of material. Gore was an insatiable worker. 
He disciplined himself rigorously. His day, apart from a much 
loved walk, was normally full of work. He only allowed himself 
one month’s holiday during the year, even after his retirement 
from the see of Oxford. The period intervening between his 
election to an Oxford Fellowship in 1875 and his death in 
1932 was packed with incessant tasks, faithfully and even 
meticulously accomplished. He was thorough in all his ways. 
There were few great movements in Church and State during 
the period in which he was not concerned. Yet Dr. Prestige 
has revealed Gore clearly as teacher, preacher and author. 
He has followed his career as college don, priest and Bishop 
with untiring pertinacity. He has discussed his thoughts 
and actions in many moments of acute controversy both in 
Church and State. He has woven his material into an unbroken 
sequence. There are no footnotes, the type used is uniform, 
and it is only now and again that he tells us the name of 
the authority he is quoting. There are disadvantages in this 
method, but the attractiveness.of the book to the general 
reader is enhanced. It is in the best sense of the term a 
journalistic tour de force. 
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Sir Austen’s Memories 


Down the Years. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain. 


(Cassell. 15s.) 

Histortans will bless Sir Austen Chamberlain. Instead 
of following some rather portentous writers on the War, he 
has given us a series of brilliant monographs on particular 
incidents, and has done this with an accuracy which springs 
from an intimate knowledge and a singular detachment. 
The result is a specially valuable war book. Reviewers, on 
the other hand, will tremble. Sir Austen is so many things 
besides statesman; he is student, gardener, member of 
a remarkable family, man of strong friendships and notable 
individuality, being both English and cosmopolitan. Each 
side is reflected in his book: each side calls for an essay 
by itself: and yet the whole must be compressed into reason- 
able compass. The outbreak of war, the fall of Asquith’s 
government in 1916, the signature of the Irish Treaty and 
the signature of that of Locarno, are all told as he saw them, 
chiefly from his own contemporary records. Fetched up 
unexpectedly from the seaside, he reached London at one 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, and 
from then till the outbreak of war and after he tells the story 
from hqur to hour. He never doubted what Britain’s duty 
was, and no Conservative leader had greater influence on 
the events which led up to Grey’s speech in the House of 
Commons on August 3rd, to the quick embarkation of 
the Expeditionary Force, and above all to bringing a united 
Empire into the War. He tells us, by the way, that as 
arly as August 4th Balfour wrote to Haldane urging the 
immediate despatch of 100,000 men to France. 

He clears up the tangled story of the fall of Asquith’s 
government in December, 1916. Bonar Law acted without 
the knowledge of his Conservative colleagues: Asquith 
was not told their real decision. Hence a series of vital 
misunderstandings. Sir Austen himself was ready to join 
any government strong enough to conduct a successful war, 
under either Asquith, or Balfour, or Bonar Law, or Mr. 
Lloyd George. Asquith was given the chance of serving 
under either Bonar Law or Balfour, but he would not (Sir 
Austen thinks that he might have served under Bonar Law 
rad he been approached earlier); he refused indignantly 
to serve under Mr. Lleyd George. Sir Austen acquits neither 
Asquith nor Bonar Law of blame. 

The making of the Irish Treaty is drawn in vivid colours : 
Arthur Griffith ‘“* with the air of a tired scholar” ; Michael 
Collins tall of stature and loud of voice with noisy laughter ; 
Birkenhead “ gay and light-hearted in moments of ease ; 
serious, cool-headed and with nerves of steel in time of stress 
and danger” ; Mr. Lloyd George, persuasive and conciliatory, 
but not yielding an inch more than he meant: and in the 
background Erskine Childers, moody, savage and relentless, 
living in Sir Austen’s memory as “a face always in shadow, 
dark as the thoughts behind it.” A fine tribute is paid to 
Birkenhead, without whom there would: have been no 
Treaty. . ie 

All Sir Austen’s training led up to Locarno. Immersed 
2s he had been in domestic politics—he has sat in the House 
continuously for forty-three  years—the world had not 
realised that he was a cosmopolitan. In 1885, on leaving 
Cambridge, he spent nearly a year in Paris, and in 1887 a 
similar time in Berlin, and he kept up his connexion with both 
capitals. In both he met everyone of note in politics, business, 
letters and art, and made many lasting friendships. Clemen- 
ceau introduced him to the premiére danseuse at the Opera, 
and Bismarck asked him to dinner, saying afterwards to Sir 
Charles Dilke, ‘a nice boy, that young Chamberlain. Pity 
that he’s such a poor drinker.” He heard Bismarck speak in 
the Prussian Landtag, and disliked his awkward delivery, and 
he attended Treitschke’s bitter lectures, teaching young Ger- 
many that England was the real enemy. Later, in 1908, he 
told Metternich, then German Ambassador in London, that 
Germany had missed her chance when Bulow, some nine years 
earlier, had mocked at Joseph Chamberlain’s suggestion of an 
alliance. He had lived in, and absorbed, the atmosphere of 
Berlin as well as of Paris: he knew the Europe of after the 
War: consequently, in 1925, he was the man to pull it to- 
gether. He was fortunate in finding two big men, Briand 
and Stresemann. They were both big.. Briand ** loved France 
passionately, but was always in his own phrase, a ‘ good 
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European.’ Stresemann Sir Austen considers the 
German since Bismarck. Sir Austen’s task was to bring th 
together, and this he did. The alternative to Locarno nbs. 3 
ossification of the War grouping, which would probably “7 
cracked and certainly have brought another war. We wis 
not withdraw from Europe. Nearly forty years earlier Sir 
Edward Malet, then Ambassador at Berlin, had said to Sir 
Austen, “If we won’t take our part in helping to make - 
maintain peace, the others will make peace at our expense.” 
It would de no harm if some people in this country would ‘i 
that in mind, as well as Sir Austen’s own comment on Locarno; 
** Our safety lies not in abstention till war has broken out, but 
in throwing our weight beforehand into the scale of peace.” 
The book is full of good things, which can only be mentioned: 
the storm-swept last Parliament of Gladstone ; how speakers 
prepare their speeches, with examples running from Pitt t) 
Asquith ; chapters on gardening and old family records: 
appreciations of many contemporaries, and many good stories, 
But there is one fact omitted. Sir Austen twice put asig 
the leadership of his Party, carrying with it, as it must, the 
position of Prime Minister. On Balfour's retirement, the 
party was divided, some wanting Long, some Sir Austen. He, 
however, would not allow a conflict, and insisted on their both 
withdrawing and Bonar Law being chosen. Had there been q 
vote Sir Austen would have been elected. Again, had hi; 
intense loyalty not made him refuse to desert Mr. Lloyd 
George on the break-up of the Coalition in 1922, he would 
have been Prime Minister that same year. And might be » 


today. J. W. Hits, 


A Great Airman 


Sefton Brancker. 


” 
STeatest 


By Norman Macmillan. (Heinemann. 21s) 


For nearly twenty years conversation among people even 
remotely connected with the old Flying Corps inevitably 
switched sooner or later to Brancker, to Brancker’s work 
and to his irrepressible social gaieties. The switch was 
inevitable, for Brancker and the Flying Corps were almost 
synonymous terms. The amount of official work he got 
through was amazing, and his social life was gay enough 
and strenuous enough to be a full-time job for any ordinary 
man. Few men have plunged more heartily into the social 
and Bohemian whirl than Brancker did, and not one man 
in many thousands can have had the energy that he possessed. 
The sight of him dancing merrily away in the small hours 
during the hectic War years made one think of a chirpy, perky 
little cock-sparrow. But he was a whale for work and for 
early rising, and no matter how late he had stayed up the 
previous night 9.380 in the morning always saw him hard at 
his job. It was very largely his clear brain that directed 
the gigantic expansion of the Royal Flying Corps and Royal 
Air Force from a strength of four squadrons, all under- 
manned and under-equipped, at the outbreak of War toa 
strength of more than a quarter of a million men at the time 
of the Armistice. His gaiety was outstanding, but he did 
not advance from a Gunner Major to a Major-General in 
four years solely on his prowess in the ball-room. 

Hveryone who has played even a small part in the develop- 
ment of flying will read this book with avidity. A great deal 
of it is autobiographical, and Captain Macmillan has performed 
his editorial task in an exemplary manner. Brancker had 
the ability to see far ahead, to plan wisely and on a large 
seale, and to get his plans executed. During the War he 
tried hard to get away from the War Office and Air Ministry 
and to get among the enemy in the field, but, except for short 
spells in France and Palestine, he was kept glued in England 
to wrestle with the Admiralty, the Army Council and the 
politicians, and to provide the men and machines necessary 
in the field. He made his first flight in an aeroplane of the 
box-kite family in India in January, 1911, and 
‘“ from that day on I have really loved flying. To me flying is about 
the only really romantic and adventurous pursuit left in the 


civilised portions of the earth. One soars away from the dit, 
smoke, smells, hideous noises, and general ugliness of civilisatio, 
and escapes from the cramping confines of railways, roads and 
hedges into a freedom whence all worldly worries drop away.” 
When after the War he became Director of Civil Aviation 
he travelled far and often and had hosts of friends all ovet 
fi ; — 
the world. He worked assiduously for the cause of civ! 
aviation, in which he had an almost fanatical belief. He was 
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the father of the most valuable Light Aeroplane Club move- 
ment and of the Guild of Air Pilots and Air Navigators of the 
British Empire, which first gave commercial airmen a proper 

rofessional status. He used to delight his French friends 
by declaring that for him aviation was une folle maitresse, 

nd from 1911 until his death in the R.101 catastrophe in 
1000, all his working mind was devoted to the advancement 
of the cause he loved. Tirelessly he went about, here, there 
and everywhere. at home and abroad, preaching his beloved 

] of aviation. No aviation gathering was complete 
without him. Spruce and unceasingly gay he spread 
justre at every event, and his monocle (which on specially 
festive occasions he used to eat) was always a token of a 
thoroughly merry meeting. He was quick to realise that 
aviation would be the most important factor in the warfare 
of the future, and the most efficient and lasting bond with 
the Dominions during peace. He believed in the vital necessity 
of an Anglo-French entente : 

“For the sake of prosperity,’ (he said) ‘“‘ for the sake of Peace, 
for the sake of civilisation, it is absolutely necessary that France 
and England stand together firmly and fearlessly. Aviation is 
overturning geography. The North Sea is dying and the Channel 
js dead.” 

“Qur future is in the air; ... we have greater advantages 
than any other nation in the world, and with an Empire that 
spreads all over the world we have a wonderful incentive; putting 
money into aviation will afford not only the greatest guarantee 
of peace, but of victory, if we are again forced into war.” 

Aviation today is missing him sadly. 


P. R. BuRCHALL. 


Kierkegaard 


His Life and Thought. 
6s.) 


By E. L. Allen. 


Kierkegaard : 
(Stanley Nott. 
KIERKEGAARD, like Marx, is a product, by reaction, of Hegel. 
Hegel had at least this virtue: he left behind him a progeny, 
not of slavish disciples, but of active intelligences, and among 
these Kierkegaard and Marx represent the widest possible 
extremes of thought. For whilst Marx turned the Hegelian 
dialectic outwards, making it an instrument with which he 
could interpret the facts of history and so arrive at an 
objective science which insists on the translation of theory 
into action, Kierkegaard, on the other hand, turned the same 
instrument inwards, for the examination of his own soul or 
psychology, arriving at a subjective philosophy which involved 
him in the deepest melancholy and despair of action. To 
what extent either Kierkegaard or Marx rightly interpreted 
Hegel is only an academic question ; but for the extremist— 
and every philosopher or lover of the truth is an extremist— 
they represent the only possible alternatives today. The 
significance of Marx is evident enough, and becomes more 
evident with the progress of economic affairs ; the significance 
of Kierkegaard is recognised abroad by philosophers like 
Heidegger, by Protestant theologians like Barth, and, at first 
sight more surprisingly, also by Catholic theologians. His 
chief advocate and best translator in Germany, Theodor 
Haecker, is a Catholic ; and the only people in this country 
whom I have found to take any interest in him were without 
exception Catholics. But Kierkegaard himself was never a 
Catholic ; he was a son of strict Lutheran parents and intended 
for the Lutheran ministry ; but he spent his intense life, not in 
hovering between one sect and another, but in a vain struggle 
to reconcile himself to Christianity itself. It is because in 
this struggle he revealed the inner meaning and consequences 
of the Christian faith more clearly and more acutely than any 
mystic since Pascal that he exercises such ean attraction for 
Christians today. It is open to them, of course, to say thet 
Kierkegaard was never vouchsafed the firal grace which 
would have perfected his faith; but the fact remains thet 
only a very few mystics like Pascal and Hugo of St. Victor 
have written so illuminatingly on the Christian mysteries. 
It would be a mistake, however, to give the impression that 
Kierkegaard is only concerned with Christianity ; his range 
ismuch wider. He was, in fact, an individual in conflict with 
all the tendencies 
his time. He refused, that is to say, to keep his religion in a 
Separate compartment of his mind, but the more he realised 
the implications of that religion the more he found it im- 
pessible to reconcile himself with his age and environment. 
He was, in short, the complete individualist —not an egotist, 
but a man who believed, as Dr. Allen says, that * human 


philosophical, political and cultural—of 


life only comes fully to itself when the individual stands alone 
before his God.” Truth, he would say, is in the person believing 
and not in the proposition believed. This principle of the sub- 
jectivity of truth he carried into every sphere of knowledge— 
into ethics and aesthetics, for example. It is in the latter 
sphere that I personally find him so illuminating, his doctrine 
of Innerlichkeit being of the essence of any real understanding 
of poetic creation. 

Dr. Allen gives a clear and straightforward account of 
Kierkegaard’s life and thought. The life, intense and dramatic 
as a psychological experience, was only marked outwardly 
by an extraordinary literary activity. There was one exception : 
his refusal, at the last moment, to marry the woman he loved. 
He has himself, in his journals, analysed with great detail the 
scruples which led him to this drastic decision; they bear 
some relation, perhaps, to the reasons by which the celibacy 
of the priesthood is justified, but since Kierkegaard was his 
own church and his own priest, the case is infinitely more 
complicated. Dr. Allen does, indeed, suggest an underlying 
physiological explanation, but without evidence or confidence. 
An impotent man would not have been so anxious to expose 
himself; nor would there have been such ruthlessness of 
analysis, such depth of imaginative reasoning, without a 
direct conflict of sensuality and asceticism. 

In his treatment of Kierkegaard’s ideas Dr. Allen fails, 
perhaps, to convey the vitality and general brilliancy of 
his works. Enten-Eller (** Either Or ’’), a kind of commonplacc- 
book in which Kierkegaard traces his own spiritual develop- 
ment, and his other Journals, are full of detached observations 
and aphorisms on every variety of subject. His long divagation 
on Mozart's Don Juan, for example, is one of the few occasions 
on which musical criticism has risen above technical con- 
siderations—Nietzsche, in the next generation, was to provide 
another. But Dr. Allen succeeds admirably in a much more 
difficult task : in giving a coherent account of Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy. In doing this he is a pioneer, for, incredible as it 
may seem, his is the first book on Kierkegaard to be pub- 
lished in this country. Kierkegaard is with Nietzsche and 
Dostoevski one of the most vital intelligences of the nineteenth 
century. He is Ibsen’s Brand ; a Hamlet returned to Denmark. 
His works have been translated and retranslated into German, 
and even in France, usually the last country in the world to 
recognise a Nordic genius, he is fairly well known. In Englard 
not a single work of his has been seen or even heard of. What is 
the explanation ? Partly, no doubt, the mediaeval outlook of 
our universities; partly the lack of enterprise which distin- 
guishes our publishers. But Dr. Allen has broken the ice ; the 
University of London has made a grant from its Publication 
Fund ; Mr. Nott has been braver than his rivals. Another book 
on Kierkegaard is, I believe, in the press ; and soon, I fancy, 
there will be quite a lot of traffic down this stream. 

HerRBerT REapD. 
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The Camera Eye 


A Grammar of the Film. By Raymond Spottiswoode. 
and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. SporriswoopeE has written a very valuable book. It 
has been his aim, in his own words, * to make as precise 
as possible the language and grammar which the film, as a 
prospective art-form, has to acquire.” Note the phrase 
** prospective art-form ”; his study takes a very sane middle 
line ; he is no canting euthusiast (a category in which one 
must regretfully include Eisenstein and Pudovkin) who 
believes that the film is already the most important of the 
arts. He is so cautious, an admirable quality in a gram- 
marian whose business it is to give us * the doctrine of the 
enclitie De’ and settle Hoti’s business, that he pays alto- 
gether too much attention to ignorant detraction. Mr. 
St. John Ervine’s views are not really worth so much 
attention. 

The chief test of Mr. Spottiswoode’s definitions is the 
word montage, a word describing a method so vaguely appre- 
hended that its very existence has been denied and its particular 
meaning has been swallowed up in the meaningless general 
term, ‘constructive cutting.’ Here Mr. Spottiswoode, 
I think, succeeds admirabiv in detaching the special signi- 
ficance, even if his definition lacks neatness : ‘* the production 
of a concept or sensation through the mutual impact of 
other conceptions or sensations; in its structural aspect, 
the juxtaposition of shots, series and sequences in such a 
way as to produce this impact.’ (Elsewhere he simplifies 
this definition: ‘ The essence of montage is its irruption 
of natural continuity,” and he might have given The Waste 
Land as a literary example of the method.) He then goes on 
to divide montage into primary. simultaneous, rhythmical, 
implicational and ideological montage. To him montage is 
the only true filmic method ; he is as dogmatic on this point 
as James on “ the point of view ” in the novel; it makes him 
condemn the use of the moving camera—so effective in Jazz 
Comedy reviewed on another page—because it makes montage 
impossible. But the film, just as much as the novel, needs 


(Faber 
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dogma. If it is to prove an art, it needs a narrow 
of technique, so that directors may at least be aware of 
rules they are breaking and know why they are break; 
them. The effect of Mr. Spottiswoode’s dogmas is ¢ oe 
it gives one a reason for one’s dislike of the “ wi 
distrust of the “* dissolve ’ and of colour : 

* Colour . ao would slow down the construction of the film 
The complexities of a multiple colour-scale cannot be : 


nearly so quickly as can monochrome. Hence, in order to allow for 


a full appreciation of each shot, it will have to be continued fo 
further length of time, and the exceptionally short shots 


contribute so much to the variation of tempo, and the building of 
specific effects, upon which most of the excellence of the film 
depends, must be sacrificed.” 

The belief in montage as the only method is the st 
of Mr. Spottiswoode’s criticism. It is the chief factor jy 
his sane view of the cinema. How can he be an enthusiag 
for the present cinema when only in English documentatig 
and in Russian films can he find more than the barest indig. 
tion that their directors have so much as heard of Montage ? 
There can be. no doubt at all that if the use of mon 
became universal, the standard of film production woul 
instantly rise. It would abolish altogether the potted play 
which, though it may, when it is as ably acted as The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, have great entertainment value, mus 
always be inferior to the same play on the stage. But the 
effect, after a while, would be very tiring, as tiring as to 
see a number of Mr. Grierson’s documentaries one after the 
other. Mr. Spottiswoode in his puritanical objection to the 
moving camera writes (the italics are my own) : 


Pe,” ‘one, 


“The majority of non-Russian directors seem to think that if 
their story is slow and lifeless, it can be made to move merely 
by moving the camera ; in fact, however, this results in a purpose. 
less irritation, the proper procedure being to cut from each point of 
vital attention to the next.” 

That is my objection to the universal use of montage: the 
mind is kept at too high a tension: if the film is to deal 
faithfully with life, it must allow for the non-vital moments, 
Montage is often very close to melodrama: the objection to 
many of the very intelligent films of the G.P.O. Film Unit 
is that they substitute a sense of the dramatic for the sense 
of the ordinary routine occupations they describe. The 
stage has to dramatise; the film has proved itself capable 


cf greater fidelity. GrauaM GREENE, 


A Musical Cram-Book 


A History of Musical Thought. 
(University of Minnesota Press. 





By Donald N. Ferguson, 
London: Kegan Paul. 21s.) 
Mr. Fercuson’s title is a misnomer. His kook is at once 
something more and something less than a history of musical 
thought. It is a compilation, at once inclusive and compact, 
and furnished with every critical apparatus of bibliography 
and index, such as one used to associate with German scholar- 
ship alone. But contemporary America is beating Germany 
at the making of compendious volumes. And whereas the 
German used to serve up his material in a form that was 
palatable only to strong minds and garnished only with dry 
and often humourless footnotes, the American offers a pre- 
digested dish spiced with humour and literary graces. If he 
is apt to be less accurate in matters of detail than the German, 
he is at least more readable. 

At first the mind is staggered at the vast amount of know- 
ledge compressed into these 500 pages, and filled with admin- 
tion for the assiduity and sense of proportion that have 
accomplished the feat of packing into them everything from 
the essence of Macran’s theory of Greek music to the latest 
developments of jazz in the United States. It would be un- 
reasonable in such a book to expect a first-hand view upon 
every subject, but, on inspection, admiration is tempered bya 
suspicion that there is here less than a fair proportion of original 
thought. At one end of the book we find Victoria, who really 
was responsible for a new development in musical thought, 
treated as a mere satellite of Palestrina, who summed up the 
achievement of the past. It is true that Dr. Fellowes’ 
opinion of Victoria’s true position is appended, but without 
any explanation of the qualities which make him one of the 
outstanding figures in a great period. It is worth observing, 
too, that all the illustrations of musie quoted in the earliet 
chapters are borrowed from the Oxford History. It does not 
Jook as if Mr. Ferguson’s researches had been deep. 
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OF LIFE 
by LORD HOWARD 
OF PENRITH 


The marvellously varied story 
of Esme Howard, lately British 
Ambassador at Washington 

Vol. |—LIFE SEEN FROM THE PIT. 1853-1905 
Cumberland, Harrow, Florence, Paris, Dusseldorf, 
Ireland, Rome, Berlin, South Africa, Morocco, The 
Amazon, Brazil, Trinidad, Rome, The Boer War 
(taken pri and d), England. 
Illustrated. 21/- net HGS 
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By PAUL H. EMDEN 


The story of the 
South African Boom. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


Morning Post 
“An amazing story of individual and | 
Empire development very weli told.” | 


Liverpool Post 

“A fascinating book. The pioneers of | 
the early days described with a sym- | 
pathy and imagination that make 
them live again.” 
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“Its subject is one of the greatest, most 
sustained and least advertised pieces 
of collective heroism in the history of 
warfare.” 
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“Done with sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. A stirring story, well told.” 
Hector C. Bywater (Daily Telegraph) 
“An epic cf heroism and endurance.” 
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From the other end of the book the following sentence may 
be selected as a not unfair example of uninformative statement : 


““Three operas (by Holbrooke) . . . are in many respects the 
most notable examples of English opera so far produced.” 


It was, after all, Mr. Ferguson’s business to state on what 
‘respects? he bases this judgement, which will hardly be 
endorsed by those who have heard Dylan and Bronwen. 
The section on contemporary English music is, indeed, one of 
the weakest in the book. A writer who can find nothing to 
say of Elgar’s Symphonies beyond stating that they are 
** somewhat in the manner of Brahms ”’ and who writes down 
Vaughan Williams’s music as “ diffuse,” apparently without 
acquaintance with anything since the ‘“‘ London” Symphony 
(1913), hardly inspires confidence in his knowledge and 
understanding. Yet his summing-up of the modern English 
school is wise : 

‘“‘ Whatever its total value for posterity, it is at least the work 
of men whose vision is of the nation, rather than of nationalism.” 


In spite of excursions into irrelevant anecdotage—Mr. 
Ferguson cannot resist telling us about Marie Antoinette 
picking Wolfgang up when he slipped on the polished floor, or 
about Brahms’s (highly improbable) love-affair with Clara— 
and in spite of inevitably dry passages about early notation 
and primitive instruments, the story of musical development 
is presented with a lucidity that will give his book a value both 
for the student, who could get at any rate a “‘ pass” by 
absorbing its contents, and for the amateur, who wishes to 
acquire a knowledge of the art. The exact importance, for 
example, of that shadowy figure, Dunstable, is as well ex- 
plained as that of Holbrooke, quoted above, is the reverse, and 
the development of the symphonic and operatic forms is clearly 
and in the main accurately traced. For the sake of correction 
in future editions a few minor slips may be noted. The 
* Eroica”’ theme occurs in the Overture to Bastien und 
Bastienne and Mozart was provided with a large list of intro- 
ductions to influential people in Paris by his father. Delius 
did write more than one opera, and I have always understood 
that Ortrud was Mrs. (not Miss) Telramund and that Amfortas, 
healed by the Spear, survived the end of Parsifal. 


DyYNELEY HuSSEY. 


Mirabeau 
(Arthur Barker. 10s.) 


WueEreE the subject is still so comparatively unhackneyed as 
Mirabeau, a good popular biography like Mr. Scudder’s 
deserves a welcome. 

Mirabeau ranks as one of the striking failures of history ; 
and in spite of the modern prejudice (which Mr. Scudder 
shares) in favour of rakes, it is clear that Mirabeau’s failure 
was due not to any lack of intelligence, or political sense, 
or political ambition (he had all three in a high degree), 
but purely and simply to his disreputable character. Even 
those who needed him, and even those who were conscious 
of his personal charm, never fully trusted him. Lafayette, 
who owed him much, called him “ an active and artful rascal ”’ ; 
and Rivarol declared that he was ‘‘ capable of anything for 
money, even of a good action.”” The ambition of Mirabeau, 
whose historical career is limited to the first two years of the 
French Revolution, was to mediate between the royal power 
und the “ generous fury ”’ of the mob. It was an intelligent, 
and perhaps at this stage a possible, policy. But the first 
requisite in a mediator is to inspire confidence ; and Mirabeau’s 
attempt was doomed to failure long before it was brought to 
an end by his premature death. The most novel and most 
interesting chapters of Mr. Scudder’s book are those dealing 
with Mirabeau’s early life. His precocious vigour soon brought 
him into conflict with a ruthless father, determined at all costs 
to uphold paternal authority as it was understood in eighteenth- 
century France. Yet it is difficult to feel unreserved sympathy 
for the son. 

Mr. Scudder has done his best to invest the most famous 
of Mirabeau’s love affairs with a suitable halo of sentiment. 
But if Mirabeau had some of the impulses of a knight-errant, 
these were oddly blended with the impulses of the common cad ; 
and it was generally the latter which in the last resort came 
uppermost. 


Mirabeau. By Evarts Scudder. 


E. H. Carr. 
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Sit John Squire 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist. 


By Sir John Squi . 
8s. 6d.) * Squire,  (Casgel 


lL 
Dr. Jonunson or Lord Macaulay would have found words j 
which to dismiss this disastrous and unashamed publicati ° 
but the great days of critical disapprobation and scholar| 
invective, of the wounding allusion, the sharp pinch of ant 
thesis, the crushing polysyllable are no more. We should i. 
preferred to pass it by in silence and in sorrow, or With ; 
whispered “* This will never do,” were it not that the Stig 
has the assurance to inform us that two further volumes e 
to follow of this so-called study. Without going so far as to 
ask where is the great Achilles whom we knew, we moum the 
eclipse of the poet of talent, the parodist of genius, the journal. 
ist of long, too long experience. In the words of the immortal 
Sir John: “ Am I not fallen away vilely ? Do I not bate» 
Do I not dwindle? I am withered like an old apple 
john.” 

In the performance of Shakespeare we have often had ocr. 
sion to prefer the amateur, the undergraduate, the schoolboy 
to the star actor and the Stratford player. In the criticisn 
of Shakespeare we can more readily dispense with him. Byt 
as every professional sees himself or herself in the réle of Hamlet 
or Juliet, so no quill-driver can resist the temptation to sprinkle 
a few further drops upon the sea of ink in which the Leviathan 
of drama swims submerged. Shakespearian criticism ig of 
three kinds; the scholarly, the interpretative and (hardest 
task !) the popular. Sir Join Squire appears to possess next 
to no knowledge of the first, to borrow unblushingly from the 
masters of the second, and to aspire himself to be a mouthpiece 
of the third. The third kind at its best (in Johnson’s Preface, 
in Raleigh, in Pearsall Smith) is good talk ; at its worst, as 
here, it is what the preparatory schoolboy calls “ just jaw.” 
The volume before us inevitably challenges comparison with 
Shakespeare's Workmanship, a book which like its author has 
not grown old, and even more fatally with the Prefaces of 
Mr. Granville Barker. Had it not been for the work of Mr, 
Granville Barker, Sir John Squire’s book could not have been 
written. Since we have the work of Mr. Granville Barker, 
Sir John Squire should not have written it. Mr. Granville 
Barker, moreover, read the proofs and made ‘“‘ many valuable 
suggestions.” We can only suppose that he enjoyed his 
Thyestean banquet or as a candid friend he would have made 
the most valuable suggestion of all. 


Apart from the numerous excellent passages by Shakespeare 
and Mr. Granville Barker, there are excerpts from Johnson, 
Swinburne, Hazlitt, Coleridge, De Quincey, Miss Bradbrook 
and others, not to mention a ten page parallel printing of King 
John and the Troublesome Reign, lifted from Professor Baker, 
Sir John Squire himself, to ‘do him justice, in his study of 
Shakespeare the dramatist rises from time to time to such 
inspired heights as the following : 


‘* Life has existed on this planet for millions of years, human life 
for hundreds and thousands. The earth was a ball of fire, then a 
swamp in which life germinated from amoeba to brontosaurus. 
Then through aeons, while the polar ice crept forward and back, 
the ascending scale climbed towards man. Grunts evolved with 
us to speech; the first flint was carved, the first corn planted, the 
first boat launched, the first hut built. After unimaginable years 
empires were founded which perished in the sands thousands of 
years ago, leaving few traces or none. Came Egypt, came Assyria, 
came Greece, came Rome (while the millions in China, India, Peru, 
swarmed and died in the distance); came Christianity, and then all 
those crowded short years recorded in our histories. Then ourselves 
were born.” 


Without enquiring into the principles of the Art of Sinking in 
Prose, we suggest that Sir John Squire when next he bids 
** Observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 


should stick to his wise custom of letting Shakespeare do the 
talking, and give us cither Hamlet’s moralising on the skull of 
Yorick or even: 


* Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in his petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


GEORGE RYLANDS. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 








ALL DOGS 
Containing nearly 90 portraits of Champion 
dogs. Drawn by C. FRANCIS WARDLE. 
25/- net. 
Every breed of dog is represented in this book. 
It is a volume that must ‘inevitably appeal 
to every class of dog-lover, from the breeder 
of pedigree pups to the owner of the lowliest 
—though no less lovable—mongrel. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 

By THOMAS WRIGHT. 

Illustrated. 18/- net. 
This is the most complete life of Dickens 
ever published. Dickens’ whole life, includ- 
ing his intimacy with Miss Ellen Lawless 
Ternan, has been dealt with in the frankest 
manner, 


WHERE SMUGGLERS 
WALKED 
By IAN DAVISON. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
This is a book for the garden-lover—for those 
who know the joys of transforming a Kentish 
wilderness into a haven of peace and beauty. 


PLAYING THE GAMES 

By REGINALD ARKELL. 

Illustrated by SHERIFFS. 3/6 net. 
Mr. Arkell has followed up the enormous 
success of ‘ Green Fingers” with yet another 
triumph. No matter what your hobby, sport 
or pastime, you will find it among the author's 
verses. 








PEDALLING POLAND 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
A satisfying picture of Poland from a new 
and unconventional angle. It is a joyous book, 
written in the same vein as “The Blue 


Danube.” 


IN SCOTLAND WITH A 
FISHING ROD 
By R. MACDONALD ROBERTSON. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


A book that merits for itself an outstanding 
place in Scottish sporting literature. All these 
who have fished, or intend fishing, in Scotland 
will treasure this profusely illustrated volume. 


A SCOT OVER 

THE BORDER 
By IAIN F. ANDERSON. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
In this book, Mr. Anderson crosses the border 
and writes most entertainingly of England, 
her customs and her people, 


OUT OF TOWN 
By A. A. THOMSON. 
Pictured by JEANNETTE VYSE. 3/6 net. 
In the lightest of light verse, Mr. Thomson 
here pictures all the charm and laughter of 
life in a country cottage. It is a delightful 
book. 














HIERBERT JENKINS LTD.2=—— 
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The Beloved Captain 


Gino Watkins. By J. M. Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 203.) 


.Tus is the biography of one of the most remarkable men of 
the post-War generation. When he was drowned just three 
‘vears ago, Watkins, at the age of twenty-five, had already 
achieved a world reputation. Not only had he been presented 
to two kings and with the geographical medals of three nations, 
but his three Arctic expeditions had been so successful that 
several eminent geographers have placed him on a level with 
Shackleton and Scott. 

As a boy Gino Watkins showed little promise. After failing 
for the Navy he went to Lancing, where he took no interest 
in work and hated games, although he enjoyed the independent 
sports of swimming, cross-country running and rifle shooting. 
He was not made a prefect. But with increasing freedom as 
he grew up, he gradually entered his own. He began to climb 
extremely well. The mountains shaped his destiny, for on the 
rock faces of Cumberland and the glaciers of Switzerland he 
learned not only to be resourceful and to endure, but also the 
joy that one so surprisingly gets out of doing something that is 

difficult. He went up to Cambridge with his hair parted on 
the right side to hide a scar gained from a bad fall while 
‘stalking chamois in the Austrian Tyrol. 

During his first term at the university he attended a series of 
: lectures on the Polar Regions. He made up his mind to visit 
the Arctic, and as there was nobody to take him there he 
decided to organize an expedition of his own, although he was 
only twenty. He chose eight men ; one of them was twice his 
age and all were more experienced. He raised funds, chartered 
a ship and took the party to Edge Island, where valuable work 
was done in spite of considerable difficulties, A year later he 
explored Labrador, in company with his biographer, and again 
his leadership was conspicuously successful. 

How was it done? What are the qualities required for 
collecting thousands of pounds for the seemingly remote object 














SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY : 


EDITED BY G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

W. MACKAY MACKENZIE 
MORAY MACLAREN 

IAN MACPHERSON 

G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
CAMPBELL NAIRNE 
COLIN WALKINSHAW f 
HECTOR MaclIVER J. H. WHYTE : 


300pp. 16 Double-Page Plates. 7s. 6d. net — | 


** A brilliant band of contributors. . The illus- 

trations are a marvellous exhibition of the diversity 

as well as the beauty of Scottish scenery.” 
—Country Life. 


MUSSOLINI 
OVER AFRICA 


i 
i by F. A. RIDLEY 


A clear account, giving the historical background, 
of the complicated international situation which has 
arisen out of the Italian-Abyssinian dispute. 


3s. 6d. net 
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of bringing the Arctic nearer to being useful to a tem 
world, to evolve new methods in order to push hundreds 
miles beyond the limits of previous explorers, to kee . 
working at high pressure under foul conditions ? The ans, 
is given on nearly every page of this absorbing book—han, 
of manner combined with a great mind. 

Without an exceptionally able brain he could Not hay, 
thought of, and worked out the broad details for, an Arctic ait 
route to Canada. It was to explore the coast and high ic 
plateau of Greenland—the least-known part of the route— 
that he sailed again, at the age of twenty-three, to lead ay 
expedition of fourteen members. And without the example 
of his lovable personality we should not have been the happy 
team we were. As the author says: : 







































































‘** There is no doubt he was well tested. To fulfil this ambitiou 
programme of work considerable risks had to be taken.  Sledg; 
parties became overdue ; if their rations and equipment had not 
proved good they must have perished. Both aeroplanes crash 
Courtauld was besieged by winter storms more than a hundred miley 
not only from the nearest man but from the nearest particle of life. 
and the first relief sent out came back without him. Furious winds 
rushed down on the Base hut and the sledging camps with scane)y 
any warning. Accident and death were reported from the far olde 
German expedition on the other coast. Sometimes this Arctic wor 
seemed too powerful even for the strongest man. But in the middle 
of it all was Gino Watkins, carefully shaved and his fair hair neatly 
brushed, quietly planning some still more daring journey or askin; 
the wireless operator, whose masts had been blown down by a storm, 
how long it would be before he could pick up the Savoy band.” 













































































It is perhaps a pity that Watkins has not been given the 
credit for what has been done after his death. Of the twelye 
men who survived him, nine have carried on his work, both 
in the North and in the South. The author could have mep. 
tioned that the national expedition now in the Antarctic is led 
by one of Watkins's lieutenants, with four others of his train. 
ing. He left much behind him in addition to an example, 
Not only knowledge and new maps, the tangible results of his 
work, but also many improvements in the technique of polar 
travel. Amongst these is the use in exploration that can be 
made of the Eskimo hunting kayak, so it was ironical as well 
as tragic that he should lose his life in one of these craft when 
he went to Greenland again. 




































































Such a career would have been biographical in almost any 
hands. Mr. Scott was Watkins's companion in the field 
(afterwards marrying into the family), and he writes extremely 
well, as befits a literary editor. He has taken nearly three 
years over this true labour of love. The book is, in conse. 
quence, a very fine, indeed a brilliant achievement, whether 
one considers it as a portrait, a thrilling story or a piece of 
































literature. Martin Lrinpsay, 
Short Stories 
Time: The Present. By Tess Slesinger. (Barker. 8s. 6d) 





Round Up. The Storics of Ring W. Lardner. 
Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 

The Collected Ghost Stories of Oliver Onions. 
and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 

15 Odd Stories. By Shane Leslie. 


(Williams and 




















(Ivor Nicholson 

















(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 














Ir has become more and more apparent that the newer 
American short-story writers are contributing a fresh and 
disturbing element to fiction which is constituting them an 
increasingly notable force. The terrific upsurge of vitality 
in the New World bore with it until recent years, and in 
the realm of fiction as elsewhere, recorders who were not 
equal to an unprecedented task. But now it is as though 
the best of them, cleansed by the loss of a false prosperity, 
are correspondingly nearer an understanding of their civil 
isation. Hemingway, Faulkner, Saroyan and _ others have 
expressed it, each in his own idiom ; and Miss Tess Slesinget, 
the writer of this collection of stories, Time: The Presetl, 
added a new voice when she followed them last year with 
the publication of her remarkable novel, The Unpossessed. 

One can, indeed, place these stories on very different levels. 
A few are no more than super-excellent reporting, but the 
best go far beyond that, seizing the flying moment and 
investing it with the essence of a day or a lifetime in a mannet 
both individual and poignantly creative. Take ‘ Missis 
Flinders,” that story of a tragic return from hospital ; “ Jobs 
in the Sky,” in which every indignity of life in a big Depart- 
ment Store opens its wound to a bitter air; or ‘ Relax is All,” 
a perfectly proportioned story of an old maid and a riding 
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PROLETARIAN 
PILGRIMAGE 


John Paton 10s. 6d. net 


The slums of Aberdeen and Glasgow, and 
the early and riotous days of the Scottish 
Socialist movement, form the background of 
this interesting autobiography. 


THE POWER OF 
NON-VIOLENCE 


Richard B. Gregg 10s. 6d. net 


A very thorough survey of all aspects of non- 
violent or passive resistance published just in 
time for the next war. 





First two of a new series 


THE VOICE OF SCOTLAND 


Each volume 5s. net 


WHISKY AND SCOTLAND 
NEIL M. GUNN 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN 
What England has done for Scotland 


ERIC LINKLATER 





THE IMPOSSIBLE 
IRISH 


Tom Penhaligon 5s. net 


A vigorous and entertaining attack by some- 
body who is obviously not susceptible to Celtic 
charm. 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


H. Houben 12s. 6d. net 


A rare combination of accurate research and vivid 
writing. 


ROUTLEDGE @ KEGAN PAUL 























——BLACKIE—+ 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P. 


A new volume of reminiscences 





LOOKING BACKWARDS— 
AND FORWARDS 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 





THROUGH WILDEST PAPUA 
J. G. Hides 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


New Guinea is still an island of mystery, imperfectly 
explored, and‘ the Author, who, as an officer in 
the small police force, has several times gone into the 
unknown interior in search of murderers and robbers. 





THE HAPPY KINGDOM 
A Riviera Memoir 
Louise Redfield 


and 
Donald Culross Peattie 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Here at last is the real Riviera of the Cote d’Azur; 
not the Riviera of the casinos and the big hotels, 
but everyday life along that lovely coast. 





SECRETS OF TIBET 
H. E. Giuseppe Tucei 


and 
Captain Ghersi 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net 
Many of the secrets cf Lamaism are revealed in this 
official account of the recent archaeological expedi- | 
tion to Western Tibet under the auspices of the 
Italian Royal Academy. 





MY LIFE’S LITTLE DAY 
Dr. J. C. Carlile, C.H., C.B.E. 
6s. net 


This work is not only cn interesting piece of auto- 
biography; it is also a contribution to the social 
history of our times. 





THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE 


Max Born 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Epoch-making discoveries and startling adventures 
along new paths have made the present the. most 
exciting period in the history of science. One of the 
foremost scientists of the day has now written a book, 
under the above title, which throws light for the 
ordinary man on such bewildering mysteries as the 
nature of matter and the structure of the universe. 








Loxnon BLACKIE Giascow 
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PSS 2S ARR RR AS I 
The Life of Sara Delano Roosevelt 
GRACIOUS LADY 


by 
RITA HALLE KLEEMAN 


The authorized biography of one of the most beloved 
women of our day, Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the 
President of the United States, who by her inherent 
modesty, her outstanding charm, has won her way into 
the hearts of Americans. The book is illustrated with 
many intimate pictures of the Roosevelt and Delano 





families. 15 /- 
WORLDS APART 
By Princess Marthe Bibesco. This distinguished 


author now writes the beautiful, sensitive, modern love 
story of a French noblewoman torn between conventions 
of her social world and the love of an ambitious bourgeois 
polit.cian. 7/6 


THE FIRST ’BUS OUT 
By Eugene Lohrke. ‘‘ The story of a strange journey 
in a ’bus without a driver. A queer, compelling book.”’ 


—Time and Tide. 7/6 


SEED OF THE LAND 

By Isabel Stewart Way. An unusually absorbing story 
of farm and family life in the Middle West and of a 
girl whose burning love for the family and farm of her 
adoption carries her loyally through troubles which the 
years bring. 7/6 
THE GEOGRAPHIC PATTERN OF 
MANKIND 

By J. E. Pomfret. In line with the newest thought 
in history and the other social sciences, which have 
recently awakened to the great influence-of geographic 
factors on human effort and achievement. 

Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

By Albert C. Baugh. An authoritative, one-volume 
history of the origins and development of the English 
language. Useful footnotes and _ bibliographies are 
included which will prove of value to the more elementary 
student.’ Illustrated. 12/6 
SOPHOMORES ABROAD 

By Charles Macomb Flandrau, who wrote that delight- 
ful book, ‘* Viva Mexico,’’ and who now tells how Thomas 
end Berri, Harvard Sophomores, spent a summer in 
England and in France in the early 1900's, and affords 
a hilarious picture of those golden days when there were 
horse cabs instead of taxicabs. 7/6 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CRUSADERS 

By Dana C. Munro. A highly significant interpreta- 
tion of the influence of the Crusades upon religious, 
political, social and economic life of Western Europe. 

Hilustrated. 8/6 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

By A. C. McLaughlin. A comprehensive and up-to-date 
book covering the constitutional history of the United 
States from 1750 to 1933 in a balanced, consecutive 
narrative. 18/- 
THE LAST OF FREE AFRICA 

By Gordon MacCreagh. ‘This book is well worth 
reading—not only for its interesting description of the 
writer's travels, but more particularly so for the impartial 
and sensible views on the present situation and its 
probable developments.’’—T'imes Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated. 15/- 
PARENTS LOOK AT 
MODERN EDUCATION 
By Winifred E. Bain. One of the parents’ major jobs 
is to help the child succeed in school. The present book 
describes the values for children and parents to be 
derived from nursery school, kindergarten, and different 
types of elementary schools. 10/6 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE—1770-1870 
By Fred Lewis Pattee. Traces the story of America’s 
national literature from its beginnings just prior to the 
Revolution, through the Golden Age of the mid-century 
giants, down to the end of the period of Reconstruction. 
12/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON. 


15 /- 











a 
master; each of these has that authentic qualit 
there is the purposeful serenity of ‘‘ The Friedmans’ , "Oh 
and the longest story of all, lovely with the sheer blo ’ 
youth, its wit perfectly bridled and controlled, “ The mat 
on the Magnolia Tree *’—an intensely individual, an inresi id 
story that, it seems to me, challenges Katherine Mange 
both in matter and manner. il 

It may be thought that wit is Miss Slesinger’s danger, § 
she sometimes allows her prose to ricochet and fete 
again and again, beyond its due end, like a jumping ena 
But generally it is fundamental, inseparable from the lit 
of her characters. Her publishers speak of her “ Open revo 
against her surroundings,” but that is the lesser part of the 
story. What is of more importance is her tremendoyy 
acceptance of life. If she is a revolutionary it is be 
life has gone to her head. But also she shows that it has 
never left her heart. The compassion in the best of thes 
stories will, with her individual vision, surely take her far 

Ring Lardner was an American who died last year, and 
Round Up is a collection of 35 of his stories. In a great many 
of them his humour depends rather too much on situation 
or on one-dimensional character, but in others it is deeper 
more tender, curiously above the general level of his subjects, 
All told, however, there is plenty of material, particularly 
in the boxing and baseball stories, that is interesting for jt, 
own sake, and it is well handled. One or two stories, like 
“The Champion,”’ are serious in essence, and they, I think, 
are the best. It is not that Ring Lardner’s sardonic type of 
humour is not good or salty, but it becomes professional, 
You begin to look for the repetition of the humorous approach, 
or, what is little better, for contrived variations of it, but the 
stories are worth keeping if you wish to dip from time to time 
in the easy flow of-an experienced narrator. He says himself 
in one story, “ You can be charmed by a man’s dancing, 
but you can’t fall in love with his funniness. If you're going 
to fall in love with him at all, youll do it when you cate 
him in a serious mood.” And that’s true enough. 

Ring Lardner does not escape the accusation of monotony 
of treatment ; Mr. Oliver Onions, while he invites it by cok 
lecting whole books of his ghost stories, and odd additions, 
written over a range of twenty-five years, rebuts it by genuine 
variety of subject and invention. There is real situation and 
character in them ; you may or may not believe in his ghosts, 
though some of them should disturb your marrow sufficiently, 
but you believe in his people. His women in particular are 
beautifully and delicately done. And every one of the stories 
is thoroughly well written—you could quote him again and 
again for style alone. ‘* Painted Face,”’ the longest story of 
all, of a rich girl in love in Tunis who is branded by Poseidon [ 
and dies, is first-rate artistically. All the stories are like this 
in treatment, easy-paced, long perhaps for their subject 
matter, but never dull. But stories of reincarnation have 
failed to win me over since the distant days of Kipling’s 
** Wireless ” and ‘** The Finest Story in the World.” I have 
not seen them done with the same conviction and that perfect 
semblance of authenticity. Even ‘* Rooum,” an eerie story 
of osmosis, the working of a ghostly Familiar into and through 
a man’s unwilling body, or ‘* Benlian,”’ where the life ofa 
sculptor ebbs slowly into a statue, do not seem to me quite to 
justify Mr. Onions’ sustained cleverness or such steady massing 
of detail. 

‘Nevertheless, there is depth in these stories. Throughout 
he has remembered well what he says in one of them, * From 
our cradles to our graves we move in the illusion of liberty. 
We establish ourselves upon our fellows, do as they do, think 
their thoughts, and become indistinguishable from them. 
And then, lo, of a sudden there comes to us an hour. The 
unsharable thing has found us out in the midst of the 
multitude.” It is an achievement to have written so muchil 
this genre without lowering so high a standard, and this book 
of over 200,000 words is really excellent value. 

Some of Mr. Shane Leslie’s 15 Odd Stories are also reprints— 
or rather rewritten reprints—from an earlier book. They 
really are oddities, but the life in them is sometimes thinnish, 
and not all the stories are convincing. The two longest. * The 
Missionary ” and “The Lord-in-Waiting,” are perhaps the 
best, and it is in these two that Mr. Leslie seems to have dis 
carded a rather uneasy discursiveness and tackled his themes 
seriously enough to have developed them beyond the incidental 
into complete and rounded stories. L. A. Pavey. 
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SHRI MEHER BABA, DR. BUCHMAN. 


ourney with Rom Landau in his search for God and Truth and meet the apostles of today— 
KEYSERLING, STEINER, OUSPENSKY, GEORGE, KRISHNAMURTI, PRINCIPAL JEFFREYS, GURDJIEFF. 


Illustrated. 











Landau’s sensation GOD IS MY ADVENTURE 


“T am much mistaken if it does not bring solace to thousands.”—VISCOUNTESS SNOWDEN. 
“Deserves, I think, to be widely read by all who regard religion as the centre of human activities.’ 


—Dr. C. A. AtincTon, Dean ae Durham. 


10/6 net 





“Mr. Thomas writes delightfully . . . 


William Cowper and the I8th Century by GILBERT THOMAS 


this analysis of Cowper’s poetry is excellent.” OBSERVER. 
“Tt is a book te be read with pleasure and retained with gratitude. . . . An honest, reliable piece of work.” 


15/- net 


—THE SPECTATOR. 





The evenings are drawing in! 


Collected Ghost Stories 
of 
OLIVER ONIONS 


690 pp. 8/6 net 





25,000 
copies were sold last autumn of 
ANNIE S. SWAN'S “ My Life” 
Here is the sequel 
WE TRAVEL HOME 
by 
Annie S. Swan 


Illustrated. 5./- net 
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Sit HART 


RATES AND TAXES: Why pay 


too much ? 


By J. H. 3s. 6d. 
this volume the author, who is an acknowledged 
ty on public finance, deals in non-technical language 

with QA questions of - income tax and local rates. He 

explains just those points which everybody ought to know, 
showing how to keep one’s liability dow n to a minimum, not 

y trickery or fraudulent means, but in an honourable and 
yay, based on a fuller habwledee of the imposts and 

of one’s circumstances. 


JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


sy A. Revusky. Map and many Illustrations. 
5s. 
The author sets forth facts in an impartial manner and 
treats the Arab and British views on controversial subjects as 
fully as he does the Jewish position. Mr. Revusky’s work 15 
destined to become the authoritative and standard source 
book about Palestine and Zionist activities there; it will be 
welcomed by every student of the situation developing in 
Palestine and in the Near East generally. 


BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS 
MOROCCO IN THE AGE OF 
PALMERSTON (1830-65). 


By Francis Rosesro Frournoy, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 


Morocco One Hundred Years Ago—Stakes 
of Diplomacy in Morocco—The shaping of British Policy 
Towards Morocco (1830-41)—The Peel Administration and 
the Crisis of 1844—The Menace of. French Penetration in 
Morocco (1846- 51)—The Period of the Crimean War— 
Spanish War of 1859-60—A« et nor ative, Economic and 
Soci al Problems in Morocco, 185 ‘Conclusion. 


BurTON. 


CONTENTS: 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 
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SIR AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN’S 


MEMORIES 
Down The Years 


The experiences of upwards of forty years 
of strenuous, political and ministerial life. 
328 pages. Illustrated. 15/- net 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


Shakespeare As A 
Dramatist 
“This gay and amusing book... 
as it is lively.” 
8/6 net. —Times Literary Sipplement. 


as sound 














THERE GOES 
THE QUEEN 

G. U. Ellis 
and well... . It 


“Mr. Ellis writes easily 
quiet and 


is a good ptece of work—for 
leisurely reading.” 
—Ratrru Stravs in the Sunday Times. 


680 pages. 8/6 net 
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The Mexican 


Adventure 
by DANIEL DAWSON 


In this book the story is told of the negotia- 
tions, diplomacy, and extraordinary intrigue 
which preceded the establishment of the ill- 
fated Mexican Empire under Maximilian of 
Austria. The book will appeal to the general 
readet as a fascinating story finely told and to 
the historian as a scholarly study of a remark- 
able chapter in modern history. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


We Were One 
A Biography of W. L. Wyllie 
by MRS. M. A. WYLLIE 


This is not only a biography of a noted artist, 
but a record of the ideally happy married life of 
two people whose natures were complementary 
and who had the same tastes in art and sport. 
That sport was yachting and Mrs. Wyllie 
gives many fascinating accounts 
of their adventures afloat. 
Iilustrated. 155. net 


A GREAT SUCCESS 


The Poet’s Tongue 

an anthology of verse old & new, compiled by 

W. H. AUDEN and J. GARRETT 

EDWIN MUIR in the Scotsman : 

‘should be read by everyone who reads poetry’, 

TIMES: ‘courageous and successful’. 

G. W. STONIER in the New Statesman: 

‘it deserves to be as popular as the Proms.’ 
450 pages, Os. net 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C.2 





























TODAY LONDON WEEK appears on the 


bookstalls—Articles and thumbnails on Theatres, 
(West End and Suburban films and 
Restaurants, 
Ballet, Books, Art, Clothes, Radio, Sports. A 


Permanent 


Cinemas 


houses cross - referenced), Music, 


Directory of things like all-night 
garages and chemists. Telephone numbers and 


easy reference. Not without humour. 


“LONDON WEEK” TELLS YOU EVERYTHING 


Fridays 2d. Quadrant Arcade, W.1—Regent 3386. 
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Fact, Fiction and the Inferno 


When Justice Faltered. By Richard 8. Lambert, 
10s. 6d.) 
Black Maria. By Harry Hodge. 8s. 6d 
Go Home, Unicorn. By Donald Macpherson. (Faber » 
The House oa the Roof. By M. G. Eberhart. (Crime Clyp, 
The Tinkling Symbol. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor, Gol 
7s. 6d.) late, 
a the Snow. By George Darwent. (Rich ang Cove, 
Murder of a Bad Man. By Hulbert Footner. (Crime Club, 7s. 
Somebody in Boots. By Nelson Algren. (Constable, 7s. 6 
Tue old gag about fact being stranger than fiction 
in holding the stage, however venomously a full house yy 
mystery-writers may try to hiss it off. It is lucky for their 
livelihood that books like When Justice Faltered and Bix 
Maria are not often published. The latter contains the intn. 
ductory essays originally written for fifteen of the Famoys 
Trials series. This series is, so to speak, the definitive edition 
of British crime, which every serious student of villainy must 
have within reach. But for those who have not the time oe 
inclination to work through detailed reports this Selection of 
prefaces is excellent. It includes essays by William Roughead, 
H. B. Irving, F. Tennyson Jesse, Filson Young and Hele 
Normanton. We hope that Mr. Hodge will send out his 
Black Maria again for a fresh consignment of criminals, 
When Justice Faltered is an account of nine murder Cases, 
at least four of which would make the most blood-thirsty fan. 
tasies of the mystery-writer look like so much anaemic suby. 
banity. The critic is apt to gird at the detection-novelist why 
allows himself more than one murder per tale—a confession, 
of failure to hold our attention except at the pistol-point, gay 
the critic. But what would he say to the case of Mary Am 
Cotton, who of the 24 people she lived with between 1860 ani 
1872 killed with arsenic no fewer than 21? Or, again, what 
detection-writer would have the nerve to present his publi 
with the following situation ? <A clergyman, a retired head. 
master well known for classical scholarship and literary 
attainments, a decent, kindly, rather humourless man, at the 
age of 67 beats his wife’s head in with the butt of an antiqu 
pistol. He had been constant to her for a twenty yeay 
engagement and had lived with her in amity for many year 
more. The only motive was that she had _ unforgivably 
insulted him; and the jury were convinced against a plea of 
insanity. Yet such was the affair of the Rev. Selby Watson, 
a case recorded by Mr. Lambert under the agreeably Sher. 
lockian title of ** The Provoked Clergyman.” Eight of his nin 
cases occurred between 1850 and 1872, final evidence that life 
is far more prolific of monstrosities than the imagination of the 
most morbid writers. Mr. Lambert relates them in a clear, 
judicial, rather old-fashioned style which suits their substance F 
admirably. Every connoisseur of crime will have this book 
on his shelves. 


(Methues, 
(Gollancz. 


Persist; 


In spite of this, writers continue their forlorn attempts to 
beat life at its own game. Mr. Macpherson takes us to Mon- 
treal, where things are happening which would make even 
Samuel Butler turn in his grave. ‘** Oh God! Oh Montreal!” 
would seem inadequate comment on a city where. in rapid 
succession, a bodiless hand floats in at the window of a motor- 
car, a ditto head materialises over a dinner party. a giant 
caterpillar and a unicorn walk severally down a street, and 
the local scientist who is investigating these phenomena 
finaliy assaulted by an octopoid growth which appears on the 
ceiling. Here we are back in the world of Nayland Smith 
and his immortal vis-a-vis, Fu Manchu. But we miss the truly 
awe-inspiring unreality of Sax Rohmer. Mr. Macpherson has 
an up-to-date explanation for everything, and his compromise 
between fact and fiction is only a falling between two stook. 
Still, the book is undoubtedly exciting, and will appeal to 
those who like to say—with the late Ella Wheeler Wilcox- 

* Our talk was tinctured with science.” 

The House on the Roof mingles detection with the cauld grue. 
Death whispers up and down the old apartment-house it 
Chicago, but they are stage-whispers and not too convincing. 
Marie Monroe, a retired opera singer, was shot while (but not, 
it transpires, because) she was singing Massenet’s ‘ Elegie.” 
Deborah Cavert, who was accompanying her—so to speak— 
into the next world, finds herself consequently in a tight spot. 
The action is seen through her eyes, and as a result we get 
our detection at second-hand and a great deal of stress falls 











upon character. Mrs. Eberhart’s characters, though they 
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RICHARD BINN’s 


CRICKET IN 
FIRELIGHT 


“PLUM” WARNER writes: 
“T read the book with great in- 
terest and pleasure, for it brought 
back many happy memories to me. 
I am certain it will appeal to a 
large number of cricketers.’ 

JACK HOBBS telephones: 
“Tt is a grand book and I have 
read it with greatest enjoyment. 
It takes me back to the days when 
a lamp-post was my wicket. May 


it score many centuries.” 


Published yesterday 
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The thrilling 


autobiography of 
the creator of “Captain Kettle” 


(Over novels sold) 


C. J. COTCLIFFE- 
HYNE’s 
MY JOYFUL 
LIFE 


The author is known as the Ulysses of modern 
novelists. Here, for the first time is the story 
of his wanderings and vicissitudes. 

IVith 70 illustrations 18/- 


DION CLAYTON 


CALTHROP’s 


‘Autobiography 


MY OWN TRUMPET 


Max Beerbohm, Sir James Barrie, Sir Henry 
Irving, Winston Churchill and his brother 
Lawrence. G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloe 
are but a few of the names to be found in these 
vivid sketches of the stage, literary and artistic 
circles in London and Paris during the last fifty 
16 illustrations 13/- 


6 million “ Captain Kettle” 





years 


The EYES of the PRESS 
by WILLIAM R. TURNER 


A thrilling illustrated narrative of the hazards, heart- 
breaks and humour in the lives of Fleet Street's 
cameramen With 52 photographs 18&/- 


GREAT DAYS 


with rod and gui 








being mainly concerned 


JOHN M. MILLING 
Shooting, fishing and other ep yisodes, both at home and 
abroad, by a humorous and retlective author. ///us. 16/- 


RACHEL the IMMORTAL 


Stage Queen—Grande Amoureuse 
Street Urchin — Fine Lady 


by BERN ARD FALK 


Naked Lad o G66. 








“Author of “ The 








Very fully illustrated 18&/- 
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SHEED & WARD 


THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF 
JOHN CHAPMAN 
Second Edition 
Revised and with Additional Matter 
8s. 6d. net 


DOM 


“Freshness, lucidity, humout, and deep spirituality 
disconcerting common . unique among 
modern writings . will find its right place beside 
Fenelon, St. Francois de Sales, and de Caussade.” 

- 1 heology. 
“The letters will serve both laity and clergy. They 
are informal, but full of piercing thought. They show 
art and fancy and whimsicality; deep knowledge of 
the human soul and wide experience of the soul’s 
problems.”—Standard. 


ABBOT CHAPMAN 
ON PRAYER 
A Reply to an Article in “The Month” 
for June, 1935 


ROGER HUDDLESTON, 0O.S.B. 


6d. net 


sense 


“Considerable interest has been excited by Arch- 
bishop Goodier’s searching criticisms of the late Dom 
John Chapman’s ‘ Spiritual Letters’ in The Month for 
June. His Grace ends, it may be remembered, by ask- 
ing, hopefully so to speak: ‘Have we misunderstood 
the whole point of the teaching of these letters?’ We 
learn that their editor, Dom Roger Hudleston, in- 
clines to believe that he has, and that he will publish 
a reply in the July number of the Downside Review 
prefaced by a letter from the Archbishop, printed 
there with his approval. To this we may refer those 
who are interested in these matters of high con- 
troversy.”"—T7he Month, July, 1935. THIS 1S THAT 
Ri oo 


THE WELL AND THE 
SHALLOWS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


7/6 net. Ready shortly 

Forty Essays concerned with Religion and Philos- 
ophy : ‘HE THING and six years closer 
to our own day. Religion and Philosophy touch life 
at all points. Quite a number of them are here con- 
For instance: “The Surrender upon Sex,” 
“The Prayer-book Problem,” “The Case of Claudel,” 
“Bernard Shaw,” “ Austria,” “A Book of Etiquette” 
(on the Oxford Groups), and “ Babies and Distribu- 


tism.” 


as good as 1 


. 
sidered. 


BARCHESTER 
PILGRIMAGE 


By RONALD KNOX 


7/6 net. Ready shortly 

No one probably but Father Knox could have achiev- 
ed this tour de force. The story of Barchester is 
carried down in a series of episodes to the present day. 
It is not a parody of Trollope, but Trollope himself. 
There is not a sentence in it that Trollope might 
not have written; and since his day much has hap- 
pened in Barchester that would have invited the 
his pen even more pressingly than the 


knew. 


mordancy of 
Barchester he 


31 Paternoster Row. E.C..4 
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are clear-cut and interesting, do not quite stand UP to thi 
test. However, there is a good love affair, the women : 
well-dressed, and the plot is neat and reasonable, so We mi 
not much to complain about. ™ 

Miss Phoebe Atwood Taylor stands out from the rest 
writers under review. She possesses the intangible Quality of 
distinction, and her characters and dialogue are so 200d that 
one never feels a temptation to skip on to the end: Which, 
considering how inveigling are her plots, is high commendg 
tion indeed. Moreover, she has created in Asey Mayo the 
Cape Cod fisherman, a detective who may soon enter that 
gallery of eccentric originals where are enthroned already 
Dr. Fell, Poirot, Peter Wimsey, Father Brown and the oreat 
Sherlock himself. Several girls have recently been ional 
dead at the bottom of a cliff. Then the father of one of them 
is killed: he is seen to point a revolver at himself ang its 
report is heard; but, when the bod, is examined a fey 
minutes later, it is discovered that he has been killed by a stab 
in the back. From this promising moment Cape Cod resoungs 
with the galloping of herrings of the brightest carmine but the 
most unimpeachable integrity. 
amanita phalloides (or ** 
Asey and his friends. 


Of the 


Revolvers, knives and the 
death-cup ~) threaten the lives of 

Vv He is in his best form, and so is that 
superb spinster, Agatha Penrose. The murderer evade 
suspicion in a way that is as baffling as it is infuriatingly 
simple. Equally commendable is the solution of the putty. 
pellets problem. I did think someone ought to have looked 
for that inkpot sooner than he did : and surely the dying may 
could just as easily have given the key-word as said * ink? 
But these are the only blemishes on a book that is my bet for 
the best detective story of the season. 

Mr. Darwent, whose first novel this is, has made a very 
promising start. His emotional situations have real bite and 
he possesses an evident feeling for character, though at 
present he lets one see rather too much of the works. Where 
character is concerned, an ounce of revealing dialogue out- 
weighs a pound of accurate description. Mystery in the Snow 
begins with the discovery of the body of Sir John Sanderson, 
head of the British Finance Corporation, on a moor near 
Manchester. The mystery is solved by solid, straightforward 
police work. Inspector West is a man, not the usual stock 
size omniscient dummy of detective fiction : we hope to see 
more of him. 

Miss Taylor and Mr. Darwent both succeed in making us 
feel that these things might be happening to us. Mr. Footner 
does not attempt to. AJurder of a Bad Man is a rattling yam 
of super-gangsterism—though perhaps ‘ rattling” should 
have gone out of currency now that the Tin Lizzie has been 
replaced by the Packard as a symbol of speed. At any rate, 
there is plenty of chasing around and shooting up ; and for 
those who like their tough eggs exceptionally hard-boiled, 
this is the stuff. Jack Comerford, a Harvard graduate. offers 
to help his father in the suppression of the illegal liquor 
traflic. He goes into the service of Mack Shenton, * the best- 
known man on Broadway,” who is also the big noise in this 
particularly noisy racket. He also falls in love with Muriel 
Aymery, whom Mack has his eye on and whose mother, @ 
night-club hostess, Mack is trying to ruin. So Harvard has 
its hands full. The merit of this story, apart from its very 
slick succession of thrills, lies in the character of Mack 
Shenton’s right-hand man, one Snake Wyatt. In him Mr. 
Footner presents an admirable study of the flashy, conceited, 
infantile and ruthless gangster-killer. 

Somebody in Boots has no reference to the celebrated cash 
chemists, but shows us one of the reasons why ordinary boys 
turn into Snake Wyatts. Cass McKay, son of a_ poverty: 
stricken railway worker, sees his father kicking his elder 
brother to death with nailed boots. This works on him so that 
he runs away from home and becomes a vagrant. The pitifil 
attempts of this sensitive boy to become a tough guy, and the 
unspeakable experiences which are his daily bread—or rather 
his substitute for it—provide an excellent and necessary Cor 
rective to the other books I have been reviewing. This is 4 
serious novel, and Mr. Algren a proletarian writer of great 
potentialities ; so it would be impertinent to attempt a criti- 
cism of his book in the present context. But everyone should 
read it and learn to what an inferno our social system condemns 
thousands of children for no worse crime than physical and 
moral starvation. 

NIcHoLAS BLAKE. 
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MARTHA BROWN, ™.P. 


A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


of “‘Anna Lombard” (six million copies sold), 


“Life’s Shop Window” 
sold in England, 500,009 in America), etc. 


(168,009 copies 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “The Times” of 


June 8th, said: 


“| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 








WERNER LAURIE, 





24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


























AUTUMN 


YOUR 


Mellow Autumn, supplanting Sum- 
mer’s sunlit days, brings other joys. 
Instinctively you turn to hooks, and 
instinctively you go to “ Smith’s” to 
choose them, for there you will find 
not only a big selection, but a special 
Express Book Service which will 
secure any book, wherever adver- 
tised or reviewed, at short notice and 
without extra charge for carriage or 


postage to the branch. 


: Booksellers : Litrarians 


tat rs : Printers : Bookbinders 
tfdvertétisvinung Age Rt 8 
1500 BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2 





READING 





H. SMITH & SON, rp. 



































‘* 4n Admirable Book.” 


—Sunday Times 


PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


By 
ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD, K.C. 


These reminiscences and musings of a well- 
known Scots lawyer and public speaker are 
of unusual interest. In the course of a long 
and eventful public life he has met and listened 
to most of the leading lawyers, politicians and 
public speakers of our time, and his comments 
on their personalities, their command of audi- 
ences, and their methods of presenting a case 
make instructive and entertaining reading. 
All who are interested in the public speakers 
of our own times anc in the art of public 


speaking should read this 
7s. 6d. net 


revealing book. 247 pp. 

“A shrewd commentary on “Will be of help to both in- 
well-known oratorical giants, experienced and experienced 
past and present.”—Yorkshire speakers..""—Da.ly Telegraph. 


Evening News. 


Order from a bookseller or direct from: 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Darby and Joan. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wooden Pillow. By Carl Fallas. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
It Cannot be Stormed. By Ernst von Salomon. Translated by 
M. 8. Stephens. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
He Sent Forth a Raven. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
7s. 6d.) 
One of the principal dangers that beset the novelist is the 
mismanagement of language, and it is a danger that none 
of these four authors has altogether succeeded in escaping. 
No doubt such mismanagement is sometimes a reflection of 
a want of balance or discipline in the workings of an author’s 
intelligence, thus Herr von Salomon’s writing suffers’ from 
an excess of cerebration, Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
strains too much after tragic and prophetic effects, and 
Mr. Fallas strains after them too little; but sometimes, 
as in the case of Mr. Maurice Baring, it seems to imply what 
might almost. be called an excess of balanee. Mr. Baring is an 
experienced writer—Darby and Joan is his forty-ninth book— 
and is deservedly admired for his uncommon qualities, not 
the least of which are decorum, clarity, and restraint.. He 
believes, he says, that “the spirits of truth . . . undiluted, 
are too raw for the drinker of fiction. For in fiction there is 
a degree of truth which is trop vrai pour étre toléré.” . For 
better or worse, the contemporary drinker of fiction has tended, 
under American influence, to acquire a‘taste for strong waters, 
and admirers of the school that has produced The Postman 
Always Rings Twice, They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? and 
Paths of Glory may find their palates too vitiated to savour 
Mr. Baring’s delicate distillations. His story, he tells us, 
is derived from a sixteenth-century source, but he gives it a 
nineteenth-century setting. It is a good story, and tells of two 
lovers separated by mischance and misunderstanding arising 
from the non-delivery of a letter, driven far apart, more or less 
unsatisfactorily married,‘and only reunited after a long series 
of experiences, which include murder and sudden death. 
Although this story is in some ways affecting, and is told with 
taste and often marked by light and elegant touches, it suffers 
from two disadvantages. The first is that Mr. Baring seems 
to turn the whole world into a drawing room, and a Victorian 
drawing room at that; the second’is that in his pursuit of 
simplicity and stylistic good manners he often falls into a way 
of writing so plain and flat that it may be called, in its context, 
a mishandling of words, for he gives us again and again an 
account of individual movements and social engagements that 
becomes by repetition almost burlesque. At the same time he 
takes undue pains to avoid stirring his readers, as if the 
least excitement would be too much for them. 
The Wooden Pillow is another book which suffers from 
having been written from an outmoded point of view. It has 
a damaging blurb, which includes references to ** peeps into 
old Japan ” and “ peeps into the hearts of the elusive Geisha,” 
besides an extraordinary statement to the effect that much 
of what remains of the beauty of un-Westernised Japan 
has not yet been seen by Western eyes. ‘Turning to the book 
itself one cannot help regretting that anybody should have 
seen fit to produce yet another of these peeping books on a 
subject that has been peeped at far too often. Mr. Carl Fallas 
appears as an arch and belated follower of the school of Loti, 
an amateur of the quaint, the tiny, and the obviously pretty: 


““* Oh, Rice-in-grain,’ suddenly called Thistle-flower in mock 
distress, ‘ you have trodden on a tear!’ ” 


(Cape. 


Admittedly there are numerous aspects of Japanese life in 
which quaintness, smallness and obvious prettiness are to 
be found, but we have heard too much about them from 
fond European visitors, and it is high time for more important 
things to be neticed. The Wooden Pillow appears, on internal 
evidence, to deal with -trivial events at a-time not long after 
the Russo-Japanese War, and their triviality is only redeemed 
here and there by the way in which they are treated, while 
Mr. Falas often mars his effects by a headstrong inability 
to find the mot juste. Thus saké cannot possibly be called 
an “acrid” drink, it is not a national habit to take one’s 
bath ‘‘ standing up,’’ the obi, or sash, is not tied in a bow, 
nothing so singular is to be found in Japan as a “ doll-like ” 
tree, the strident chirruping of cicadas can scarcely fall as 
** music” on even a doting ear, and what on earth can the 
insect be which utters ‘‘ ceaseless.bell-like notes”? 2? Distance 
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seems to have lent inaccuracy as well as_ enchantment 
Fallas’ view. He gives us, in the most desultory and} on 
sequent fashion, an amatory episode between a young Eup 
named Grier, the reason for whose preseticé in Janay’ 
think, nowhere given, and a young Japanese girl RSA 
Kaya. The great difficulty in writing of such episodat 
in experiencing them) is as a rule the language ba: 
the Japanese speak one of the most difficult of tong 
do not easily master English. Though the utterana 
sweet nothings may sometimes have to, suffice in real fie 
would make heavy going in a novel, so Mr. Fallas has ha 
Strain probability a little in order to enable his people 
talk to each other: Unfortunately a tiresome literal tm 
lation of honorifics—the substitution of “ honourably 
** please ”_ is an example—only makes for more qua 
The episode ends with the usual departure of the sentim 
Western male, and although Mr. °Fallas , give ‘us ‘here gy 
there an effective’ scene, he makes far too much of his 
ities, ‘and throws*no new or unexpected light” on Japah 
Without writing anything like a sociological novel, he nj 
well have attempted to convey some idea of the tremendéi 
forces'at work in the tountry at the time of which he writ 
if only as the essential background for little things, 
To read .It Cannot~be Stormed is to sigh for little things, 
for Herr von Salomon gives us sociology at its most ponderow, 
and it is not very easy to-understand why he has chosen to 
put it ina more or less fictional ferm:’ We have had a numbe 
of novels inthe last few years dealing with post-War Germany, 
and some of them have been well done. Herr von Salomon 
has a special case to present. His hero, Hans Iversen, known 
as Ive, is a war veteran.” ‘“* When he began to observe the 
world consciously he found himself in a dirty-grey, devastated 
landscape in which an unceasing hail of iron poured down from 
the sky,” and peace gave him on the whole the impression 
“that he had been transferred to another battle-sector.” 
He began to fight, as journalist and agitator, for the farmer 
of north-west Germany against economic hardships and 
bureaucratic interference, but was arrested and imprisoned 
in Berlin, where he remained, struggling to maintain his 
principles in that huge ferment of conflicting ideas and political 
rivalries, endlessly talking and thinking, often interestingly, 
about the problem of the Jew, the position of the artist, 
the plight of the farmers, the place of religion, the trend of 
power, and such matters, till the rubber truncheon felled 
him in the end. He is the only character in the book with 
any semblance of life, and we are left knowing little more 
about him than the way his mind works. Herr von Salomon, 
like his hero, is evidently a deeply serious thinker: asa 
writer he makes demands to which only certain’ deeply serious 
readers are likely to respond. Sometimes one paragraph 
occupies five pages, and on a single page one finds phrases 
like ‘‘ form of agrarian revolution,” ‘‘ process of industriali 


mo 


yo | 


tion,’ “constitutionally to. reorganise _ the industrial 
apparatus,” ‘the reorganised process . of production,” 


“guaranteeing stability,’ ‘‘the productivity of the land 
cannot be noticeably enhanced,” ' “coming into collisian 
with the necessity for a more intensive economy based @ 
collectivism.” For relief of a sort there are rhetorical passages, 
sometimes powerful, sometimes turgid, of which the following 
sentence is an example : me! F asl 
‘For where would be any hope, except in the certainty thal 
even the crudest actors on the limelit stage, the night-figures of th, 
gutter, the exhausted bodies on the tops of omnibuses, the apoplecias, 
masses of flesh outside the little hells, that the whole carnival 
cession spewed out on.to the.streets from.every door and en 
is the plaything of an untamable force, tossed hither and thither 
by dark menacing forces, exposed and surrendered, torn between 
the choice of being the salt of the earth, or dust and ashes whipped 
on by the all-powerful will which knocks at every door, surrounded 
by breakers like an island in the midst of the sea ? ” 
Miss Roberts has written a number of novels about people ia 
the remoter parts of Kentucky, and He Sent Forth a Raven 
deals, in prickly prose, with the same part of the world. It 
would not perhaps be wholly unfair to quote from a soliloquy 
of a certain Dickon words which might almost serve as 48 
epitome of the book : 
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“In beginning was Chaos, unformed matter. Runs then a loag 
tale, natural processes. In the end Chaos, All wore out.” 
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To “walk the New Way” 


Seventy-five adults and 
twenty-five children were 
added by baptism recently to 
the Moravian Church at 
Kitunda, East Central Africa. 


One was the son of a chieftain. 


In their own way of expression, 
“they had now 
taken the new step, 
and would walk the 
New Way.” 


We thank God for 
every sign of bless- 
ing upon our work 
in most difficult 
Mission Fields, and 
seek your co-opera- 
tion by prayer and 
on “of 


East Centrat AFRICA, 
A MOTHER’S WIL LING BURDEN. 


MonaviAN Missions 


a Hospay, Esq., Chairman and 


70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
President: Sin Georce H. Hume, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
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Contributions may be sent to: 


























Consult your 
Stockbroker or 
Bank Manager 


This advertisement tells you certain facts about 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates. Your Stock- 
broker or Bank Manager will verify these facts for 
you and advise you. 


Every British Empire Fixed Trust Certificate you 

buy is a-definite holding in the 25 leading British 
companies shown (not merely an interest in a Trust). Your 
money is invested in these companies in the proportion 
indicated. 

The combined net assets of these companies exceed 

£350,000,000, with free reserves of more than 
£50,000,000. £1,000 invested in these companies in 1924 
would now be worth £1,460. 

The annual cash income derived from these com- 

panies during the past ten years shows a yield on the 
investment of approximately 5%. 

The Managers undertake to repurchase British Empire 

Fixed Trust Certificates at any time at the current 
Stock Exchange price of the constituent shares. 

Your capital and dividends remain in the hands of the 

MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LTD., which pays dividends direct to investors 
twice a year without extra charge. 

The yield, based on dividends paid by the companies 

listed below, during the past year, including Share 
Bonuses only up to 10%, was 


4° 


SERIES ‘A’ 


Associated Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufac. Lid. . 23% 


Manufacturers Ltd. . « 44% Commercial Bank of Aus- 
Bank of England a - 3% tralia Ltd. : ‘ - 23% 
British Match Corp. Lid. . 34% Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. . « 44% 
J. & P. Coats Lid. . « 38% The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. . 14% Canada . “ - - 54% 
General Electric Co. Ltd. . 23% Calcutta’ Electric Supply 
Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. . 6% Corporation Lid. . « 63% 
Imperial Airways Ltd. - 4% A. Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd. 63% 
Imp. Chemical Industries Ltd. 33% Bank of New Zealand . - 23% 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Johannesburg Consolidated 

Britain & Ireland) Ltd. . 63% Investment Co. Ltd. - 93% 
Marks & Spencer Ltd.. 53% South African Breweries Ltd. 43% 


Patons & Baldwins Ltd. 238% Victoria Falls and Transvaal 


Prudential Assur. Co. Ltd. . 33% Power Co. Ltd. : « 38% 
Tate & Lyle Lid. e « 41% Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. . 3% 
100% 





can be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or 
Bank. Sums of £16 and upwards can be invested. 
For further literature apply to 


FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
160 PICCADILLY - LONDON : W.1 


Charies Barber 
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Motoring On Car 


From now on to the end of the year your bargain-hunter 
is at his busiest. In the language of the cinema he is trailing 
an ideal. The motor show is next month and if only half the 
stories about the staggering numbers of new cars ordered 
or already. sold are true there should be some wonderful 
bargains to be picked up. There are still a great many people 
who buy every new model as it comes out, who find it either 
more’ amusing or more economical to drive the latest type as 
soon as possible and for as short a time as possible. Perhaps 
their number is increasing. Many dealers today are glad to 
conclude arrangements with customers living in their districts 
by which they supply a new car every year against a pre- 
arranged price for the old one in part exchange, and this 
means that wherever there is a dealer of well-established 
repute, with a decently large business, there are you likely 
to find, about show-time, some very good used cars. 

My. own die-hard preference is and always has been for 
the new car. There are exceptions, of course, but on the whole 
I have never much liked the idea of buying what may turn 
out to be another man’s mistake or, which is almost certain, 
his repair’ bills. When you know the car’s history, exactly 
how .it has been treated, how many miles it has run and 
what its crime-sheet or maintenance-record is, that is a 
different matter. That is not really buying a second-hand car. 
It has, in fact, no more of the second-hand character about it 
than your own old car, second-hand meaning in this case 
unknown. I do not think that this traditional attitude 
is justifiable any longer. One of the most remarkable things 
about the modern car, the most remarkable and the least 
recognised, is its superlative excellence. It is one of the most 
wonderful pieces of machinery in the world, and its reliability 
and resistance to ill-treatment are nearly incredible. It is 
extremely complicated in action and design and it contains 
an alarming number of pieces, the most important of which 
are part of a series of collections whirling round or being 
pushed up and down at anything between 20 times a minute 
and several thousand. While this is going on they are cooled 
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Bargains 


and lubricated by what are still admitted to be Very inditfe 
methods, they are subjected to all sorts of unfair i 
through outside agencies or through the ignorance op ; any 
tiveness of their driver, and they are violently thrown aby, 
the more delicate partially insulated from direct shock 
springs and, to a very small degree, tyres. h 
You have only to think for a moment of what 8088 n'y 
an ignition system, of any kind, of the force of 500 of 
explosions a minute on pistons and their rings, cylindes 
their heads, often made of different materials, of the ¢ 
on any gear-box in mountainous country, of the work a dh 
has to do, of the hammering and heat endured by valygg, 
dozen operations we have taken for granted for years, to 
what opportunities there should be for constant and exp 
failure, and how phenomenally well made and designed allt) 
delicacies must be to be prevented from seizing them, 


Modern cars break down (to use the old phrase) very seldom, 
Minor defects appear which cause annoyance and some gngj 
delay ; occasionally a flaw or, very rarely, a Piece of stupid 
design leads to more serious trouble and expense. In the by 
instance that particular model very soon gets known and) 
nine cases out of ten its makers take the necessary steps ty 
get it straight. The bad models, if not exactly publig 
branded yet, get too well-known soon after their first failun, 
to be passed on save to exceptional “ mugs.” To generalix 
I believe permissibly, all the rest of “ last year’s ” reputath 
ars are safe choices. What, exactly, are cars that are no 
reputable I find it hard to say. It would be most unfair 
mark them out by price. One of the cheapest cars in th 
world is also one of the most reliable, and several of its ney 
rivals have as good a character, whereas there have been cay 
costing a great deal that began to develop maladies of 4 
irritating and expensive kind soon after a year’s work,’ ‘Ani 
in 1935 it would be foolish to assume that any inexpensiy: 
ear that is loaded with accessories and luxuries is sold on it 
equipment and not on its health. Stillthere are a few, a veryfey 
makes which are less safe as second-hand bargains than other, 
cars to which things sometimes happen. Most owners knowthen, 




















This new dependability of used cars is the more extraordinay 
in that I believe owners are getting more instead of less lay 
about their cars. The quality of foolproofness has been » 
highly developed of late years that the novice is, if not encow- 
aged to neglect his car, at least largely protected from th > j 
consequences. Some of these born-lucky people just put inf 
petrol when it is wanted and oil when they remember tof 
decoke their engines when they are no longer fit to drive and { 
generally live in a Spanish attitude of mind. And “ht PF 
year’s” cars stand up to it and continue to give faithfl F 
service. It is not less than astounding. 3 

Nevertheless there are obviously certain precautions to be F 
observed by the man who is buying an unknown car, and asthe 
air is alive just now with stories of unheard-of bargains to le F 
had round every corner, some general hints may serve a > 
reminders of the things that do sometimes happen to the F 
best-regulated second-hand cars. As most people have > 
economy in mind when considering a used car instead of a new 
one, look first at the condition of the tyres, remembering 
that a new set costs £12 or more. Next start the engine 
from cold and notice if there is undue piston-slap, or more than 
a slight wisp of smoke on violent throttle-opening, indicating 
the approaching need of a re-bore. See if there is any backlash 
in the steering or in any of the connexions. Repairs to steering 
gear can cost a good deal in time, and time is often the heaviest 
item on the bill. 

Sce that the doors open and shut properly and havem > | 
rattle, that the upholstery is in good condition, that the safety 
glass has not blown yellow bubbles or become dim, and that 
no repairs are needed to the wings. ‘ Undenting” wing 
runs into money, if it necessitates re-cellulosing. Finally, 





the run on which you must insist, notice again whether ther 
is a smoky exhaust, whether the gears engage and run quietly, 
whether there is any pull either way in the steering. Listen 
for engine knocks and test the brakes hard and continuously. 
Re-lining is fairly cheap, but it as well to know how much yo 
may have to spend on your bargain after you have bought it. 
JOUN PRIOLESU. 
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«| A NEW VAUXHALL BIG SIX . . « new Beauty AND 


ve | DIGNITY « « . NEW DRIVING COMFORT AND STILL FINER PERFORMANCE 











aithful fe 
: c¢y= glance at this new Vauxhall Big Six tells you that here is a fine quality car. The 
to be & handsome new radiator grille, the modern bonnet louvres, the wings and radiator tastefully 
asthe b cellulosed to tone with the colour of the body... all suggest a special coachwork model built to 
toh individual order. 
ve ap And whether you choose the 20 h.p. or the 27 h.p. engine, you'll find that its performance on the 
o the 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. engine road confirms this impression. While in the new “ Body conformity” front seating, which fits 
have available to choice. Five- the occupants as if made to measure, Vauxhall designers have produced the most comfortable 
2 new seater Saloon illustrated driver’s seat yet devised. Vauxhall Super Synchro-Mesh, No-Draught Ventilation, and entirely 
ering above. automatic chassis lubrication all combine to make this Vauxhall Big Six outstanding value for money. 
ngine $325 20 hp. or 27 h.p. Saloon with No-Draught Ventilation £325. Wingham Cabriolet £395. 
than Tickford Foursome Drophead Coupe £365. Grosvenor 7-seater Limousine on 27 h.p. Regent 
ating Chassis, £550. Newmarket 5/6-seater Sports Saloon on 27 h.p. Regent Chassis £550, 
klash 
ering THE FAMOUS VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 
viest THE FAMOUS has achieved such amazing popularity 
that it is being continued in its present 
> form during this season. This is the 
, ' car that has changed riding into gliding 
- dl ixha | by means of Independent (Front 
, LIGHT S1X Wheel Springing. ; A lively  six- 
Ings cylinder engine, luxurious coach-work, 
, On { FROM Synchro-Mesh gears, and No-Draught 
here Ventilation are a few reasons why it is a 
tly, ’ £205 “best seller.” Standard Saloon re h.p.) 
ten £205. De Luxe Saloon (12 or 14h.p.) 
sr. £225. Coupe (12 or 14 h.p.) £245. 
' VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX COUPE + £245 


Particulars from your local Vauxhall dealer or write direct to: VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDS. 
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tions from Sales Tax. New expenditure 8 aa 


Australia’s Surplus 


THERE are many encouraging points in the Australian 
Budget for the current year which was presented last 
Monday to the Parliament at Canberra by Mr. Casey, 
the Assistant Treasurer. 

As usual the Budget was preceded by a reference to 
the results for the past year and these figures make 
particularly cheerful reading. A year ago the Minister 
had budgeted for the comparatively small surplus of 
£14,000, whereas a surplus of £711,000 was actually 
secured. It has to be noted, however, that this satis- 
factory result was due to the great increase in revenue, 
which exceeded the estimate by £4,059,000, the principal 
increase being in Customs and Excise. On the other 
hand, most of this increase was swallowed up by enlarged 
expenditure, no less than £4,006,000 being devoted 
to relief of wheat growers. It must be noted in 
passing, that there seems to be one similarity 
between the Australian Budget and our own, namely, 
a tendency for surpluses to be attained by an increase in 
revenue rather than by a substantial reduction in ex- 
penditure. Indeed the art of budgeting nowadays 
seems rather to be in the direction of underestimating 
revenue in the belief that budgeted expenditure is almost 
sure to be increased by large supplementary estimates. 

Woot. Position. 

Much of the improvement in revenue in Australia 
for the financial year which has just closed was attained 
by the higher price of wocl in the preceding season, a 
circumstance which in its turn quickened spending 
power. Since then, of course, there has been a setback 
in the price of wool, which may conceivably affect 
spending power in Australia in the current year, but 
fortunately Mr. Casey was able to describe the outlook 
for wool this season as brighter, recent sales having 
been on a considerably higher level than last year’s 
average. On present indications, he said, Australia 
this year might receive possibly £6,000,000 or £8,000,000 
more for wool than last year. Other good features 
of the past year have included a continuous decrease 
in unemployment and a marked expansion in Savings 
Bank deposits. 

TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The increased spending power in Australia naturally 
had its effect upon imports, the value of which increased 
from £60,000,000 to £72.500,000, the increase also 
representing some revival of trade which was reflected 
in greater demands for raw materials and machinery. 
On the other hand, and largely by reason of the fall in 
value of the wool clip in 1933-4, the value of exports de- 
clined from £97,000,000 in the previous year to £89,000,000. 
Consequently Australia’s favourable trade balance was only 
about £16,000,000 as compared with £37,000,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Needless to say that the finances of the past 
year were favourably affected, as indeed they will be in the 
current year, by the savings on the National Debt Services 
resulting from recent Conversion operations. These 
during the past 18 months have totalled over £160,000.000, 
and the interest saved has approximated in Australian 
currency to £3,000,000. 

Tue CurrENT YEAR. 

Once again the Australian Government has been 
content to budget for a comparatively small surplus. 
The total revenue for the year is estimated at £77,190,000 
us against £76,252,000 last year, while expenditure at 


£77,178,000 compares with £75,541.000. Thus the 
expected surplus for the current year is £17,000. From 


these figures it will be seen that a moderate increase is 
looked for in the revenue with a somewhat larger increase 
in expenditure, which includes £4,160,000 for Defence 
equipment, while it is stated that demands from the 
Commonwealth for payments to the smaller States show 
a constant tendency to increase. 
RELIEF FOR THE TAXPAYER. 
There is to be further relief to the taxpayer, such 


relief including a reduction from 6 to 5 in the rates of 


° = I TO 
the year also include War Pensions and Repetsae 
s, 


additional benefits to ex-soldiers, totalling £175,009 
are also subsidies towards interest and Saving F 
on loans to Local Government bodies for works to provid 
employment and “ amenities,’ while more money ie q 
be spent on the development of postal services, &¢ » 
So much of the improvement in Australia’s finan 
position is due to the courage of its political leaders = 
also to the courage and endurance of the Australian aa 
during a time of crisis that sincere congratulations can be 
offered from this side of the ocean both to Australia 
statesmen and the Australian people. At the 
time I am quite sure that those most concerned for th 
consolidation of Australia’s recovery will not take “ 
a word of counsel, which indeed could be applied as myc 
to our own Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the Finang 
Minister of Australia. Both the Australian Governmey, 
and our Government at home are bound to attribute yy 
small part of the improved budgetary position to Joay 
conversion operations. It is true that these hay 
been made possible very largely by economies in th 
national finances and by monetary ease, but be the cause 
what they may, the fact remains that the investor hay 
shown both confidence and patriotism by absorbing 
loans giving a reduced rate of interest. There js 
however, a limit to conversion operations, and both jy 
Australia and at home it will be well that those concerned 
in budget making should continue to practise those 
economies the initiation of which was so largely respon- 
sible for improved economic conditions and budget 
surpluses. Artuur W. Kippy, 


LON 


AB 


ABBI 


Financial Notes 


UnItTED STEEL, 

No better example of the recovery which has taken place 
in some of the staple industries could be cited than that of the 
United Steel Companies, whose report for the year ending 
June 80th last is a most encouraging one. At the time of the 
announcement some days ago of the increase in the dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares from 5} to 7 per cent., the market 
expressed disappointment as an even greater increase 
appears to have been anticipated. The report now issued, 7 
however, shows that the Company could easily have paida 7 
higher dividend, but the Directors preferred to pursue a con- | 
servative policy and make substantial allocations to special 
funds. The actual available balance this year was £1,115,205, 
as compared with £947,680 in the previous year. The Directors 
have now transferred a further £275,000 to the central reserve 
for depreciation, and £220,000 to reserve for taxation. In 
addition they have placed to the general reserve £200,000 
representing an exceptional credit which became available 
during the year, while a further £100,000 has been transferred 
to the reserve, making a total of £300,000. Even after making 
these large allocations and paying the higher dividend, the | 
carry forward has been increased from £446,037 to £521,305, 7 

* * * * 





STRONG BALANCE-SHEET. 

The Balance-Sheet is also a very strong one, with a total 
of cash at £1,374,218 against £691,197 a year ago. It must 
be remembered that some two years ago the steel industries 
in this country were in a depressed condition, which had | 
extended over a number of years, and very wisely therefore | | 
the improved conditions are not allowed to cause those con F | 
cerned in their control to adopt a policy of unduly high dive | |} 
dends. The report of the United Steel Companies is certainly [ | 
suggestive of still better things to come, and the statements at | 
the Annual Meeting which takes place on October 2nd will be 
awaited with interest. The Ordinary £1 shares of the Com- 7 
pany now stand at about 32s. 3d., which means that on the F 
basis of the present dividend the approximate yield to the | 
investor is under 4} per cent. Shareholders, however, ate 
evidently looking for higher dividends in the times to come. 

* * % * 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD. 

The report of this important Company for the year ending 
June 80th last is a distinctly encouraging one. A year ago 
there was a good increase in the profits, and this increase has 
been rather more than maintained during the year just closed, | 

(Continued on page 490.) 
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BBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Is now prepared to receive from 
Individual depositors up to 


£5000 


on Deposit 
to bear Interest at the rate of 


237. 


NET and FREE of INCOME TAX 


The maximum of &5,009 is subject to the 
condition that the individual holding, including 
any shareholding, does not exceed this total 


e@ 
Address your enquiries to 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director—StR HAROLD BELLMAN 
ABBEY HOUSE + BAKER STREET - LONDON - 





N-W:1 











cvs 226 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund a of ae Yen 127,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND © 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. | 





Capital (fully paid)- - - - £3,780,192 | 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 | 
Deposits - - - - - £58,944,630 | 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank: of England.) | 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W.1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland, 
_ HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
| Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
: (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 

















Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





SHARES ISSUED AT 


<a Sy: A 
2/o 


NORWICH 
SUT) TAX FREE 
Nealaag 1410-42 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


£1,000,000 
£900,000 

Hee gaa aac £60,000 

Sec., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince of 

Wales Road, Norwich. 

16 City Road, E.C. 1. 






Assets now over ... ae 
Mortgage Advances exceed 
Reserves ... 


CALL or 
WRITE 


IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Treasurcr—SIR HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal penses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford 
| Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


NEAD 
OFFICE: 
London: 











Hon. 
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HAPPY HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN 


1,100 poor boys and girls, taken from poverty, and now living in 
pleasant and healthy surroundings, and being given a chance 
in life to become good and useful men and women. 


THIS IS THE GREAT WORK 


which has been carried on for 92 years by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
_ OVER 33,000 


have already passed 
through the Society's 
Homes and. Training 


Ship. 


PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 























THE TRUTH ABOUT YOUR BODY 


is contained in this—the outstanding book of the year—a_book of 
compelling interest and definite health value to every man and woman, 
which, because of its excellence, has been a remarkable success, The 
third edition is now on sale. 

From cover to cover the book is packed with interesting information 
—traces every development of the Human Body. The author also 
gives practical advice as to its proper working and how the more 
common disorders can be corrected or prevented, Every reader of 
this journal should possess this book—its value is inestimable. 


“KNOW THY BODY ”—THE WONDERS WITHIN US 
By ‘“ MEDICUS,” M.A., B.Sc., M.B., C.M. 3/6 nett. Postage 4d, 
OTHER POPULAR BOOKS 
vies oy ty rly Its Nature, its Operation, and its alae 

5 






















y J. Lovis Orton, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED. By W. R. Lucas. 3/9 


THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, and Other 
Functional Speech Disorders. By J. L. Orton. 2/9 
THE CURE OF INDIGESTION, and Other Digestive Disorders. 
2/9 


By W. R. Lvcas. 

HOW TO CONQUER CONSTIPATION. By W. R. Lvcas. 1/2 
All Prices include Postage. From all booksellers or direct from 
THORSONS, General Publishers, 

Dept. 182, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Complete List of Books free on request. 














POTS SEH HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE ESHER EEE HHEEHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEH 


WORLD EVENTS 


ARE PROVING THE TRUTH 
OF BIBLE PROPHECY 


Vital addresses on this subject will be given by 
REV. DR. WM. PASCOE GOARD 
MR. HOWARD RAND, LL.B. OF U.S.A. 


and other well-known Speakers, 
at the Poth ANNUAL CONGRESS, B.I.W.F. 


CENTRAL HALL 
(LARGE HALL), WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1, 
Mon., Sept. 30, to Sat., Oct: 5. 2.45 & 7.30 p.m. daily. 


The Saturday Evening Meeting will be held in_ the Church 
House, Great Smith Street, Westminster, at 7.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, RESERVED SEATS, 2/- ecch meeting, can be 
obtained from B.1.W'.F., 6 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, 


PO eee meee HHT RHEE HHH EHH EHE EHH HEE OH ETE SEE EES 


CROTCH SHH SHE ESTEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHH EHH ESE EES 


eeeeee eee eee eee eS EH EH EHHTH EHH THESE HS EHS HE HHES HSH SEES ESE EEE EES 
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October, 1935. CONTENTS: 3/6 net 
PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT By WICKHAM STEED 
THE AMERICAN HORIZON By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


MEMORIES OF GLADSTONE 
By ISHBEL, MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, G.B.E., LL.D, 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS By Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
THE RELIGION OF THE BLOOD By Professor CHARLES SAROLEA 
THE UKRAINIAN NATION By LANCELOT LAWTON 


A DAY IN THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON 
By Professor NORMAN BENTWICH 








GERALD OF WALES By BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 
SYMBOLISM: “ THE NEW AND LIVING WAY ” IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By The Rev. S. UDNY 
ROBERT RAIKES: 1735-1811 By Dr, AIKIN-SNEATH 
HISTORICAL JUDGMENTS AND POLITICAL EVENTS By HISTORICUS 
RAPTUROUS RESORTS By THEODORE RUETE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 


The League and Sanctions; A Franco-British Sanction?; Berlin, Kovno, 
and Memel. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 









i 
Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 488.) 


the net profit being £268,284 against £261,504. Th 
are again paying a final dividend of 15 per cent. 
ferred Ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. for the 
the carry forward of £141,007 is ahead of the figure fo 
year. Although during the year under review there _ 
decline in market quotations for shares in Tea, Rabbes ct 
other Produce Companies, the market value of these rk " 
ments in the Company's Balance-Sheet was in excess of the 
figure at which they are shown, while the Special Reserye ; 
£350,000 held against them is intact. Cash and Goversans 
Securities also figure for £304,369 against £221,027 a Xi 
ago. The soundness of this undertaking is indicated by the 
fact that at the present price of just over £6 for the £1 iene 
the yield to the investor is only about 3} per cent. It mug 
be remembered, however, that the Company has paid much 
higher dividends in the course of its history. 
% * * * 
Tue Lare Mr. Henry BELL. 

By the death, which occurred on Friday last week, of yy; 
Henry Bell, a Director of Lloyds Bank, the City has suffered 
the loss of one who will always be regarded as one of the leadino 
bankers of the present generation. Indeed it speaks volume 
for the position achieved by Mr. Bell in the banking world that 
although he retired from the chief Managership of Lloyds Bank 


e Director; 
On the Dp. 
year, While 































some twelve years ago he was still regarded as one of our leading 
banking authorities. From the lowest position in the bank 
he rose to that of Chief General Manager, while his subg. 
quent appointment to the Board was a recognition of his 
exceptional abilities and exceptional services. On the 
occasion of his retirement the Chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
in announcing the fact to the shareholders at the Gener| 
Meeting, said: ‘*Mr. Bell has a record behind him of whieh 
any man might be proud. Certainly we are proud of it on 
his account, while for what he has done for the bank our 
gratitude cannot be adequately expressed.” During the 
Great War Mr. Bell served upon many committees and his 
counsels were greatly valued upon all of them. A. W.K, 





WHERE DO FLIES GO IN THE WINTER-TIME? 


Quite frankly we don’t know, BUT... 


We shall be very much surprised if it is as comfortable there as it is at 


“CRAIG-Y-DON.” 


In these days of rapid transport Swanage is an excellent place to winter 
for, besides its own entertainments and natural advantages, it is within 
easy reach of Bournemouth’s magnificent shops and entertainments. 








Write for illustrated brochure for fuller particulars from:— 


The Resident Director, “ Craig-y-don,” Swanage, Dorset, or ‘phone 
Swanage 193. 





Central heating - hot and cold water and gas-fires in bedrooms - garages, etc, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 





Paid up Capital ... pea men on eee ae £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund yes ee ane in von ee £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £ 2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE. 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

Dr. G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A., on 
‘‘POLITICS AND MORALS.” 


Chairman: ARNOLD S. ROWNTREE, ADMISSION FREE. 


The greatest of all human undertakings 

MAR R ! AG E—::: bring to you immeasurable happiness 

: or—bitter disillusionment. It is_ withio 

your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series of books, 

of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help sou 
to this end. 

















Mr. Richard King, in the “ Tatler,” says:—‘... readers will live to be everlasting 
grateful to the Author.” 

Another well-known Reviewer says:—‘‘ These books should be of the greatest 0s 
to those who wish to understand and appropriate to the full the possibilities of 
married fife.’ 

Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lists @ 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. 182; 
26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





—— 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 157 
Y ZENO 


one guinea will be given to the 
n of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 


[A prize of 
correct solutro 
Envelopes 5 
be received 1 


nould be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” 
ot later than first post on Tuesday. 
d before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 


sender of the first 


and should 
No envelopes 




















































































































ill be opene : 7 
= jorm appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
ublished in Our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
ane pear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery-] 
10 fll {12 13° 414 
nS 16 17 
- 19 420 21 
18 
| 23 24 25 26 
1 | 28 29 
30 31 32 
33 a | 35 36 37 38 
t 
39 | | | 40 
N.B.—All quotations are by Milton, ie dl - not lost ; the unconquerab e 
i, 
— be hee And study of . . ., immortal hate, 
that Heroic that Renown’d, " Aad commage never to sate of 
mie - Samson?” ‘ ‘ 3. ean: lest he . . . chide, 
9. ease taanre week OF sas nin wate’ = By exact day-labour, light 
Bi a : Se denied. 
who best 4. “ Spor a wtniktod ¢ sa 
icy sad sl ae . ‘Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
oe J mild yoke, they serve him And Laughter holding both his. . .” 
ul “flerce extremes, extremes by 6. a vig their sex not 
change more fierce, <a” pawn kaniniait . = 
From Beds of raging Fire to starve Fe cama mplation hee and valour 
14 jegmisives for superiority For softness shee and sweet attrac- 
» FEU. . . ° tive Grace.” 
15. In a cave. “ a . luck v arc 
16." = the pleasant Villages and 6. hp a your... harsh 
sea cae, heehee And with fore’d fingers rude, 
> ee oot thing met con- Shatter your leaves before the 
= smell of Grain, or. . . Grass, or 7. tase oa 
” cadet eS eT S ‘him there they found 
f Oe ‘diab Rosmidien ‘alice Squat like a Toad, close at the ear 
— L we into the World.” 10. nets rather, swallow’d up and 
e ta ss ar ie a ae Os 
” re be eee bs In = wide womb of uncreated 
Onleann! si hi > night, 
20. oo d, not as I oft am wont arr of sense and motion?” 
Works of day past, or .. .’s next = gence gh — 
design, 14. Ys 4) ‘ t. Bh cr Gn i 2e 
But of offence and trouble.” * - ohae as Serra Bihioge Ques 
# — ba —_ (rinsed Bank To set her ‘beauty’s praise above 
Where prog he Witow ana the — a and their powers 
agi . offended.” 
“ stiaing Chariot a 19. ‘‘ The dma pulp they chew, and 
o% Vowels er = inthe... 
oe eg oe Still as they thirsted scoop the brim- 
OF aes tan nats ’ : ming stream.’’ 
me ag Me —- Apostate Angel, 91, “In argument with mena. . . ever 
aloud ee rackt with deep Goes by the worse, whatever be her 
anata” ? cause.” 
99 a 24. rev. ‘* But let my. . . feet never fail 
i + — ag To walk the studious Cloisters pale.” 
$0. ~ mn perform’d, and 96, + = when Beélzebub perceiv’d, 
; psi tahagest eee Pea ee than whom, 
— and thir story written ... except, none higher sat, with 
yy ” grave 
31 oe = Aspect he rose.” 

a Shepherd ‘iter amine 28. ‘* Nothing is here for . . .8, nothing 
To help ensnared chastity.” 1. wee , eitieiaaal 
83. “Seem I to thee sufficiently possest be a Se no weakness, 

Of happiness, or not ? who am alone 34 on oa 
From all Eternity, for. ..1 know 35" gpeo 
Second to mee or like, equal much — 3" J, . 
less.”” Ms 29 4 
86. The one who said 21. =— ae 
89, “Sporting the Lion ramp’d, and in 38. In all our lives, 


his paw 

Dandl’d the Kid; 
Ounces, Pards 

Gambol’d before them.” 

“ Too well I see and rue the dire. .., 

That with sad overthrow and foul 
defeat 

Hath lost us Heav'n.” 


Bears, ..-. 


= 
S 


DOWN 
1. “ What boots it with . . . care 
To tend the homely slighted Shep- 
herd’s trade, 
sg og meditate the thankless 
se?” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 156 is Mr. K. C. Bruce, 21 





Heathfield Road, Liverpool 15. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 156. 


FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an _ attractive 
Scheme HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 


tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 


for 


features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 
Expenses for the Mortgage are 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 
Chairman and Managing Director: 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 


FUNDS OVER £22,000,000 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—TuE Most Hon. TUE : 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Dante. F, Ramnavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, - bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 336 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equival 

I Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. fn is: sty 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, * 
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beth and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
/ Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in East Londen slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.1 








NOFFEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. Ib. ; PURE KENYA, 1s. 6d. 
/ 1b.; SANTOS, 1s. 6d. 1b. Berry or ground. Post paid 
f ibs. or over. First order packed in air-tight tin.—CITY 
OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD., 49 Leadenhall-st. F.C. 3, 





G ET INTO PRINT.—Make leisure hours profitable by 
A writing articles and stories.—Write for FREE 
BOOKLET and SPECIMEN LESSON to Dept. 8.1, Lon- 
don Editorial College, 12-13 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tcan... and I will.’’—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, £.C.4, 





- IKE A LADY’S CARESS”’ is a shave with the 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 
free (with 12 superfine blades)—SALOMONSEN «& CO., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 











INDFUL MOTORISTS’ MORNING MAXIM— 
Don’t forget to take a supply of TOM LONG 
tobacco—9d. per ounce. 





YURVES.—Train your subconscious mind in the way it 
should go. Mind-power gramophone record system.—- 
RAPWAN INSTITUTE, Hinde House, Hinde St., W.1. 





ae ge interested in international affairs and in 
, the promotion of internationa! friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W. 1, for particulars of that organization. 





pa RUSSELL will speak on 
** PURPOSE IN THE UNIVERSE ”’ 
at CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, 
ou TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 7 p.in, 
Admission Free. 








LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars. gyi 
fA 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. Individual Edu 
care. Modern Languages. Examination « ee 
Character. Heaith, Sports. Headmaster: 7 te 
BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 7 OMG 









COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





tae SERVICE. Tax Inspector Group. 
Results, 1935. 
FIRST PLACE, and five others. 


DAviks's, 5/7 Sussex Place, W.2. Pad. 3215/6. 





HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5, 
provides an eflicient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Haw SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W.1. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





E DUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





TOUNG MAN, well educated, earnestly desires to enter 
y the medical profession but cannot afford the cost 
of the training. Will anyone help him or financially 
adopt him for this purpose ?7—Write Box A 623. 











MEDICAL 





+ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed without opera- 
y 6tions ; guaranteed. Free Pamphliet.—T. HEATON, 
Chemist, 3 (8S) King Street, Wallasey. 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully 
prepared for home life or professional careers. 
Large, efficient staff. Individual attention. Good 
buildings and grounds, Prospectus on application to 
the PRINCIPALS, 








SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
M 





aca 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS Apovp ¢ 
GALL, SWITZERLAND, \DOYE St 





perce 


Healthy mountain site. Altitude 3,000 ft 
7-14, Senior 14-20 in separate buildings, * 
. — for Universities, Technical High School 
Academy of Commerce, Modern Languages. Frnt 
German. oes, Tae, 

Excellent situation for SUMMER TIN 
SPORTS. — 

ONLY BOARDING SCHOOL in SWITZERLAND 
where boys may sit for the ENGLISH SCHOO], CERT. 
FICATE and offering LANGUAGE COURSES with 
STATE DIPLOMA. ; 

Prospectus from the 
Headmaster, Dr. LusseEr, St. Gall, 












Tunior 














or 
H. S. TOWNEND, EsqQ., 
224 Meadevale Road, Ealing, London, 
























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 














UTHORS.—MSS. of all descriptions invited fo! 
prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ standing, 
Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Poems. Par. 
ticulars free.—STOCKWELL, LTb.,29 Ludgate Hill,London, 












I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c., promptly executed, 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 













YRIC WRITERS’ Verses set to Music. MSS. revised, 
—CARRINGTON BricGs, Leven, Yorks. 













AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 
M Literary work. 56 English and American firms 
E. KE. SERVICE, 1(S8) Glenside, Plymouth, 









buying. 









Carbon 2d. Expert 


work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1, 



























ee ox Lan & DUPLICATING. 


\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 





Ceneral MSS, 
carbons 2d. per 
ERic CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts, 


10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., 
1,000. 











spare time. Send for free  booklet.—ReceEst 


















INSTITUTE (Dept.85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
































THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF LECTURES 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd: “THE ORGANIC SOCIETY,” BY 

MR. BRINLEY JONES. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10th: “THE THREEFOLD STATE,” BY 

MR, REX CAMPBELL. Tickets, 2s., 35. 55, 
8.30 p.m. at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1!. Admission 1/-. W. 15;  Ciarrei’s 


B.B.C. P 
EVERY WEE 

















QUEEN’S HALL 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
THE B.B.cC. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Box-OrFIce, Qucen’s Hatt, and usual Agents. 


(Sole Lessees: 
Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


ROMENADE CONCERTS 


K-NIGHT AT 8, UNTIL OCT. 5th. 


6s., é6d., at B.B.C., Broapcastine Horse, 

















BUILDINGS with 


ff 











THAMES SIDE, READING. 


a name 
behind them 


Naturally 
durability 
Browne & Lilly build- 
ings give lasting satis- 
faction. Thoroughly 
waterproof materials 
and 
make sure that you get 


the utmost value for your 
money. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 
Sheds, Greenhouses and Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


’Phone: Reading 4489. 
’Grams: Portable, Reading. 


known for 
and value, 


sound construction 


Get a tin to-day 
2/1, 4/-, 7/6 









For that 
Tired Run-down 


Feeling 


When the system is 
debilitated through 
illness or overwork a 
cup of ‘ Allenburys’ 
at 11 a.m. and 
10 p.m. is a wonder- 
ful restorative. 


Jlenbury, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





Beale 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
po ere 


ACKIE’'S 
i) PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 





Four layers in 


Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted segments. 
Foreign postages 


each round tin. By inland post, 3s. 
on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





HETLAND LAMB, the greatest table delicacy: in 

quarters, at 1s. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; lid. 

per Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. per Ib. for sides and whole 

. All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 

on Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M. ADIE & SONS, 
Voe, Shetland. 








CINEMAS 
ACADE MY CINEMA. 


2981. 





Oxford Street. Ger. 
caution New! 
A Riot of Fun from Russia that has set all Europe 
Laughing ! 


ALEXANDROV’S 

“JAZZ COMEDY” 
— 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 


(U). 











en 

OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchased for Cash. 

Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 0z.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Den- 
tures, Coins ; also JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or smal} 
quantities. Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & Co., 65 
New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), London, W.1. 
(Mayfair 0651.) 








TO LET 


0 BE. LET, FURNISHED, for the Winter Months. 

A Cottage, 5 bed, dining room, lounge, &c., in a 

delightful situation at Symond’s Yat, Herefordshire. 
Mild winter climate.—Apply Box A. 625. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
AA Prank ot THREE WAYS NEW! At last, a 
0 





Blanket of “= lamb’s wool, WON’T SHRINK, 
YDOURLESS, and Guaranteed 


TH-PROOF, 
or White; or Coloured 


8 years. 8 beautiful Shades ; 
Borders. From 17s. 6d. pair. See ‘“*MODERNA”’ 
at your Drapers. Send p.c. for valuable FREE BOOK- 
LET, “6 Ways to Make a Bed.’’—YORKSHIRE SALES 
CORPORATION, LTD., Dept. 4, Parkwood Mills, Longwood, 
near Huddersfield, Yorks. 





HAIR—LOUNGE—BED—a touch converts the New 
“TOBY MODERN ’’ to 8 different positions, for 
ease by day and sleep by night. See the elegant modern 
design, and glorious folk-weave patterns ! Feel the 
amazing comfort of cushions of springs and rubberised- 
hair, rubber-suspended. Complete £5 5s. SEVEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL for 10s. deposit.—Write or call 
for FREE PATTERNS and Illustrated Pamphlet of 
“Toby Modern ’’ Ep other ‘‘ Toby ’’ Chairs, CONVERT- 





IBLB CHAIR CO., LTD., (Dept. H.1), 92 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. c Phone: Welbeck 3014.) 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





Regular Sailings 


In the Autumn and Winter there are rooms from 2} 
guineas 


FARES from £1 10 {ive “sesus 


UNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
OL 
a week bed-sitting rooms at 
Beautiful and sheltered garden. Golf links 
Tilustrated Tariff from Proprietor. 


Comfortable 


Turkish and Electric Light Baths. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 


96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San *rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 
MON. 0221. 


General Agents: 
22 Billiter St., London, €.€.3. Tel.: 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGEN’ _ 












MISCELLANEOUS 
(Continued ) 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
| thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the | 





Suites 


Ys TWICH SPA—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. wqter. 
24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 


Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





THE 
Melcrest, 


NDINBURGH. 
‘4 Crescent, Tgms. : ** 





ARKS SPUR,’ High Salvington, Worthing.— 
Homely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. Tel.: Swandean 112. 


\ ATLOCK. 
pt Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 


day. Illus. Prospectus free. 


_ RESH 





-SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





YOURSELVES in English Country. 

Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD. 

193 REGENT 


i a St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


STREET, W. 1. 


LTD., 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
nN quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. — 
Apply for List **S,’”’ stating requirements, to ‘‘SURREY 











many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid | pResr.’? Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) | : 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, | THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance \ tieorge’s Square, S.W.1. Room and breakiast, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 | 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.) With 
insertions, 5° for 13, 7$% for 26 and 10°, for 52. | dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly i 

AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy I= 

| * BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE: | 7 Y 
universally and successfuly used in all parts of the TOW N & “COUNTRY 


Chemists 
HOWARTHS, 
4,6, post free. 


guaranteed ; from 
or Sole Makers 
Tins 1/6, 2/6, 


Globe ; extermination 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 





W ‘ies 2 UNDERWEAR AT rs PRICES 

ER !—Save shillings in the £ by buying direct 
Makers and cutting out middiemen’s profits. 
big reductions alf round! Send postcard 
and Free Patterns of lovely 
quality and price for 


from e 
This Autumn, 
for Illustrated Catalogue 
“ B-P” Underwear, and judge 
yourself. 3est British workmanship apd dependable. 
Every style and every size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. 
Beautifully soft, silky, warm, and long-lasting. (‘* We 
have had 4 Winters’ wear,” writes a custamer.) Guaran- 
teed against shrinkage. COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK. Our Free Patch Service adds months 





of extra wear.—Write to BImRKETT & PHILLips, LTD., 

Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham. 

\ TOOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 

knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 


Nothing else so soft, warm, co ymifty. All 
fashionable styles, plain, or in famous “ Fair-Isle’ 
patterns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. 


Shetland wool. 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(‘Phone : Crawley 323.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & _ 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938, 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & 


For Properties of every descripticn in 








(Telephone : 


co. 





Illustrated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—W3. 





Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


D. JOHNSON, Dept 8.391, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





'KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 












RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

, to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 

private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 

rom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 

ve wider publicity to their establishments, the following 

“A subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 

feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 

h Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLEN HEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY “ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

wae HYDRO. 


CROMER.—GRAND H¢ 
‘WORCESTERSHIRE 


TEL 
DROITWICH SPA— TH EB 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES, 











EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—-GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).— FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths.).—FORTINGALD. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY 

—QUEEN’s. 
HARROGATE.—-CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Pe sane TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 


LOCH RANNOCH. 
TON HOUSE. 


KINLOCH RAN Noc H (Perths). 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL K » 


REC A 
LEATHERHEAD.—R E D HOU SE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 

DE VERE, Sag W. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERV GES » 93/102 ‘Cromwell 

Rd., 8.W 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 












MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- —MANOR HOUSE. 








GRAND HOTEL. 
VIEW. 
MARINE. 


MUNDESLEY. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF 
—ROYAL 

OBAN.—GREAT .WESTERN. 

STATION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OV ERSTRAND. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

| PETLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). PERWICK 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP 3 CASTLE, 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RI 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROU tH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY re )-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.—BEL MONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 

SOU THPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO HotetL, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough ¢ ‘ommon. —BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTL 

TEIGNMOUTH ((Bishopstelgnton —HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEA OR! 

TORQUAY. — Bow BE N COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 

ROSLIN HALL. 

WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-lL HEOBALD’S PARK, 


BAY. 
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CAMBRIDGE — 


Did Claudius see the dumb-show? 


This and other subtleties within the main 
plot Professor Dover Wilson now 
recovers from oblivion. 


WHAT HAPPENS 
IN HAMLET 


By J. DOVER WILSON 12s. 6d. net 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 


AND WHAT IT TELLS US 
By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON 


7 charts in colour. 25s. net 











s>> SS} pS Ys yey 


From a systematic analysis of Shakespeare’s images Miss Spurgeon throws new light on 
the man and the artist and reveals the part played by the images in bringing out the main 
theme of the plays and the point of view from which Shakespeare saw them. 


Unreformed Cambridge Popular Hinduism 
A STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE THE RELIGION OF THE MASSES 
UNIVERSITY IN THE 18TH CENTURY By L. S. S. O’MALLEY 75. “0 wes 


By D. A. WINSTANLEY 16s. net 

India has been described as a land of contrasts, 
An examination, fully documented and based on and in nothing are the contrasts more marked 
first-hand sources, of the constitution of the than in Hinduism, in which the differences be- 
University and the way, whether in work or tween the beliefs and practices of the cultured 
idleness, in which the Heads of Houses, Pro- classes and those of the masses are so great that 
fessors, Tutors, and undergraduates passed their they almost seem to be differences of kind rather 
time, [Oct. 4 than of degree. 


THE TYRANNY OF 


GREECE OVER GERMANY 
By E. M. BUTLER 4 plates. 15s. net 


The dilemma of the irresistible force and the immovable object suggests the query: 
“What literary catastrophes, what emotional tidal-waves might one not expect should 
such an irresistible force as Greek thought, poetry, and art come into contact with some- 
thing so essentially unstable, so helplessly swayed by ideas as the Germanic tempera- 
ment?” The answer presented itself in the series of tragedies and tragi-comedies generally 
known as the Classical Movement in Germany. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


ENGLISH MEDIEVAL 
SCULPTURE 


By ARTHUR GARDNER 


A guide from Pre-Conquest to Perpendicular, 
illustrated with 
491 photographs 
Small 4to. 420 pp. 15s. net 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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